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preface 

Violence has always been approved by society and greatly supported by the 
Abrahamic Religions and World Faiths, and as such having a commonplace in 
our civilised communities. The Crusades represent one manifestation of this 
phenomenon. The Crusades were wars justified by faith conducted against real 
or imagined enemies defined by religious and political elites in common 
agreement. The religious beliefs crucial to such warfare placed enormous 
significance on imagined awesome but reassuring supernatural forces of 
overwhelming power and proximity that were nevertheless expressed in hard 
concrete physical acts: prayer, penance, giving alms, attending church, 
pilgrimage and violence. Crusading reflected a social mentality founded in war 
as a central force protection, arbitration, social discipline, political expression 
and above all material gain on all sides. The Crusades confirmed a communal 
identity compromising aggression, paranoia, nostalgia, wishful thinking and 
invented history. Understood by the participants as a statement of Christian 
charity (?), religious devotion and godly savagery, the "wars of the cross" 
helped fashion for adherents as a shared sense of belonging to a said Christian 
society. Above all, "Christendom" contributed to setting its bloodlust and 
geographic frontiers. In these ways, the Crusades helped define the nature of 
Europe, and later the whole White and Latinos world. As such the Crusades 
were controversial and contentious far beyond the academic communities. Many 
groups and nations find their memory awkward, and distressing. Let us 
remember the massacres of Palestinian Muslims during the Crusades by the 
Jews at Jerusalem in 1099, and that is yesterday, and it has not ceased even 
today in 2013. The Greek in Constantinople (1204) were butchering too. Also 
the Rhineland Jews in 1096 or 1146. The defeats of Latin Christians by great 
Islamic leaders as Saladin and Baibars. The expulsion of Western conquerors 
from the mainland of Western Asia in 1291; and, the long triumphs of the 
Christians in Iberia, of the Germans in the Eastern Baltic or the Turks in Asia 
Minor, the Balkans and the Eastern Mediterranean; all these aspects of crusading 
history have left a residue of resentment, pain, anger, guilt but also pride, 
depending on which legacy. The cost of Western and Eastern warriors, men and 
horses was high. In Europe and Western Asia, money payment for fighting and 
killing on campaigns was common, as were longer-term rewards, such as land, 
titles and the consequent social privileges and status. Like in the fundamental 
Islam today, Christianity also promised "heaven" or "paradise" to soldiers killed 
in battle. The human has not changed at all in spite of the contradicting slogan 
"God is Love" as Christianity preaches. Luckily, there is today the collapse of 
religious institutions in the whole Western world. Humanity thinks differently 
today. 

Philippus-Laurentius, Grand Master 
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The Baphomet and the Templars 

Central to the accusations brought against the Knights Templar was that they 
worshipped an idol, said to have taken the form of a head or sometimes a black 
cat. The Fifth category of accusations states that the brethren practiced idol 
worship of a cat or a head. 

Although the popular mythology related to the Templars gives this idol the name 
of Baphomet, the fact remains that in all the testimonies against the Templars, 
the term Baphomet was used but twice. 

That this one aspect of the Templars mythos, could generate so many theories as 
to its true origins is amazing. The interest in the Baphomet has survived over 
six-hundred years and taken many forms. The opinions on the Baphomet vary 
greatly from scholar to scholar and mystic path to mystic path. The purpose of 
this section is to shed some light on some of the theories and the connection, if 
any, to the Knights Templar. 

One thing that is certain is that writers of the nineteenth century were prone to 
believe that the Templars were Devil worshipping Occultists, while historians of 
the twentieth century were of the belief that the Templars were party to the 
machinations of a corrupt government and church. It remains to be seen what the 
common consensus of this century will be regarding the order. While twentieth 
century historians may have believed in their innocence, the Baphomet mythos 
did survive. This is indicated by the following dictionary definition: 

"Baphomet was the deity worshipped by the Knights Templar, and in 
Black Magic as the source and creator of evil; the Satanic goat of the 
witches' Sabbath and one of the names adopted by Aleister Crowley." 

{Dictionary Of The Occult And Supernatural by Peter Underwood.) 

Theories on the etymology of the Baphomet are many. To some it is believed to 
be a corruption of the Moslem prophet "Mahomet" or in English Mohammed. 
The Templars fought along side Moslem Assassins during their time and it is 
held that they may have adopted Islamic beliefs. This doesn't really hold water 
to anyone familiar with Islam as the religion forbids all forms of idolatry. 

Another train of thought is that Baphomet is really a joining of two Greek words 
meaning absorption into wisdom. In either case the fact remains that the 



Templars were accused of practicing their initiations and rituals in front of a 
large idol of the demon Baphomet. 

How did this belief come to be? Since King Philip of France sought to own the 
vast Templar wealth, he along with his puppet Pope Clement V had the 
Templars captured and tortured. During these tortures they made many 
confessions, among these, the disclosure that they had worshipped an idol said 
to be the Baphomet. Were these claims true? Perhaps we'll never know. Jacques 
de Molay, who had earlier confessed his and the Templars guilt slowly burned at 
the stake insisting the order was innocent of all but one offence, that of allowing 
torture to cause them to lie and confess untruths. 

Misconceptions about the Crusades Clarified 

Misconceptions about the Crusades are all too common, and various authors 
write different historical accounts. The Crusades are generally portrayed as a 
series of holy wars against Islam led by power-mad popes and fought by 
dangerous religious fanatics. They are supposed to have been the epitome of 
self -righteousness and intolerance, a black stain on the history of the Catholic 
Church in particular and Western civilization in general, and forever imprinted 
in world history and in the modern mind thinking differently about religion. A 
breed of proto-imperialists, the Crusaders introduced Western aggression to the 
peaceful Middle East and then deformed the enlightened Muslim culture, 
leaving it in ruins. For variations on this theme, one need not look far. See, for 
example, Steven Runciman's famous three-volume epic, History of the 
Crusades, or the BBC/A&E documentary, The Crusades, hosted by Terry Jones. 
Both are terrible history yet wonderfully entertaining. 

So what is the truth about the Crusades? Scholars are still working some of that 
out. But much can already be said with certainty. For starters, the Crusades to 
the East were in every way defensive wars. They were a direct response to 
Muslim aggression — an attempt to turn back or defend against Muslim 
conquests of Christian lands. 

Christians in the eleventh century were not paranoid fanatics. Muslims really 
were gunning for them. While Muslims can be peaceful, Islam was born in war 
and grew the same way. From the time of Mohammed, the means of Muslim 
expansion was always the sword. Muslim thought divides the world into two 
spheres, the Abode of Islam and the Abode of War. Christianity— and for that 
matter any other non-Muslim religion — has no abode. Christians and Jews can 
be tolerated within a Muslim state under Muslim rule. But, in traditional Islam, 
Christian and Jewish states must be destroyed and their lands conquered. When 
Mohammed was waging war against Mecca in the seventh century, Christianity 
was the dominant religion of power and wealth. As the faith of the Roman 



Empire, it spanned the entire Mediterranean, including the Middle East, where it 
was born. The Christian world, therefore, was a prime target for the earliest 
caliphs, and it would remain so for Muslim leaders for the next thousand years. 

With enormous energy, the warriors of Islam struck out against the Christians 
shortly after Mohammed's death. They were extremely successful. Palestine, 
Syria, and Egypt — once the most heavily Christian areas in the world — quickly 
succumbed, and today those countries are any better. By the eighth century, 
Muslim armies had conquered all of Christian North Africa and Spain. In the 
eleventh century, the Seljuk Turks conquered Asia Minor (modern Turkey), 
which had been Christian since the time of apostle Paul. The old Roman Empire, 
known to modern historians as the Byzantine Empire, was reduced to little more 
than Greece. In desperation, the emperor in Constantinople sent word to the 
Christians of Western Europe asking them to aid their brothers and sisters in the 
East. 

That is what gave birth to the Crusades. They were not the brainchild of an 
ambitious pope or rapacious knights but a response to more than four centuries 
of conquests in which Muslims had already captured two-thirds of the old 
Christian world. At some point, Christianity as a faith and a culture had to 
defend itself or be subsumed by Islam. The Crusades were that defense. 

Pope Urban II called upon the knights of Christendom to push back the 
conquests of Islam at the Council of Clermont in 1095. The response was 
tremendous. Many thousands of warriors took the vow of the cross and prepared 
for war. Why did they do it? The answer to that question has been badly 
misunderstood. In the wake of the Enlightenment, it was usually asserted that 
Crusaders were merely lack lands and ne'er-do-wells who took advantage of an 
opportunity to rob and pillage in a faraway land. The Crusaders' expressed 
sentiments of piety, self-sacrifice, and love for God were obviously not to be 
taken seriously. They were only a front for darker designs. 

The last two decades, scholars have discovered that crusading knights were 
generally wealthy men with plenty of their own land in Europe. Nevertheless, 
they willingly gave up everything to undertake the holy mission. Crusading was 
not cheap. Even wealthy lords could easily impoverish themselves and their 
families by joining a Crusade. They did so not because they expected material 
wealth (which many of them had already) but because they hoped to store up 
treasure where rust and moth could not corrupt. They were keenly aware of their 
sinfulness and eager to undertake the hardships of the Crusade as a penitential 
act of charity and love. Europe is littered with thousands of medieval charters 
attesting to these sentiments, charters in which these men still speak to us today 
if we will listen. Of course, they were not opposed to capturing booty if it could 



be had. But the truth is that the Crusades were notoriously bad for plunder. A 
few people got rich, but the vast majority returned with nothing. 

Urban II gave the Crusaders two goals, both of which would remain central to 
the eastern Crusades for centuries. The first was to rescue the Christians of the 
East. As his successor, Pope Innocent III, later wrote: 

How does a man love according to divine precept his neighbour as 
himself when, knowing that his Christian brothers in faith and in name 
are held by the perfidious Muslims in strict confinement and weighed 
down by the yoke of heaviest servitude, he does not devote himself to the 
task of freeing them? ...Is it by chance that you do not know that many 
thousands of Christians are bound in slavery and imprisoned by the 
Muslims, tortured with innumerable torments? 

"Crusading," was understood as an "an act of love" — in this case, the love of 
one's neighbour. The Crusade was seen as an errand of mercy to right a terrible 
wrong. As Pope Innocent III wrote to the Knights Templar, "You carry out in 
deeds the words of the Gospel, 'Greater love than this hath no man, that he lay 
down his life for his friends.'" 

The second goal was the liberation of Jerusalem and the other places made holy 
by the life of Christ. The word crusade is modern. Medieval Crusaders saw 
themselves as pilgrims, performing acts of righteousness on their way to the 
Holy Sepulchre. The Crusade indulgence they received was canonically related 
to the pilgrimage indulgence. This goal was frequently described in feudal 
terms. When calling the Fifth Crusade in 1215, Innocent III wrote: 

Consider most dear sons, consider carefully that if any temporal king was 
thrown out of his domain and perhaps captured, would he not, when he 
was restored to his pristine liberty and the time had come for dispensing 
justice look on his vassals as unfaithful and traitors. ..unless they had 
committed not only their property but also their persons to the task of 
freeing him? ...And similarly will not Jesus Christ, the king of kings and 
lord of lords, whose servant you cannot deny being, who joined your soul 
to your body, who redeemed you with the Precious Blood.. .condemn you 
for the vice of ingratitude and the crime of infidelity if you neglect to help 
Him? 

The reconquest of Jerusalem, therefore, was not colonialism but an act of 
restoration and an open declaration of one's love of God. Medieval men knew, 
of course, that God had the power to restore Jerusalem Himself indeed, He had 
the power to restore the whole world to His rule. Yet as St. Bernard of Clairvaux 
preached, His refusal to do so was a blessing to His people: 



Again I say, consider the Almighty's goodness and pay heed to His plans 
of mercy. He puts Himself under obligation to you, or rather feigns to do 
so, that He can help you to satisfy your obligations toward Himself... I 
call blessed the generation that can seize an opportunity of such rich 
indulgence as this. 

It is often assumed that the central goal of the Crusades was forced conversion 
of the Muslim world. Nothing could be further from the truth. From the 
perspective of medieval Christians, Muslims were the enemies of Christ and His 
Church. It was the Crusaders' task to defeat and defend against them. That was 
all. Muslims who lived in Crusader-won territories were generally allowed to 
retain their property and livelihood, and always their religion. Indeed, 
throughout the history of the Crusader Kingdom of Jerusalem, Muslim 
inhabitants far outnumbered the Catholics. It was not until the 13th century that 
the Franciscans began conversion efforts among Muslims. But these were 
mostly unsuccessful and finally abandoned. In any case, such efforts were by 
peaceful persuasion, not the threat of violence. 

The Crusades were wars, so it would be a mistake to characterize them as 
nothing but piety and good intentions. Like all warfare, the violence was brutal 
(although not as brutal as modern wars). There were mishaps, blunders, and 
crimes. These are usually well -remembered today. During the early days of the 
First Crusade in 1095, a ragtag band of Crusaders led by Count Emicho of 
Leiningen made its way down the Rhine, robbing and murdering all the Jews 
they could find. Without success, the local bishops attempted to stop the 
carnage. In the eyes of these warriors, the Jews, like the Muslims, were the 
enemies of Christ. Plundering and killing them, then, was no vice. Indeed, they 
believed it was a righteous deed, since the Jews' money could be used to fund 
the Crusade to Jerusalem. But they were wrong, and the Church strongly 
condemned the anti- Jewish attacks. 

Fifty years later, when the Second Crusade was gearing up, Saint Bernard 
frequently preached that the Jews were not to be persecuted: 

Ask anyone who knows the Sacred Scriptures what he finds foretold of the 
Jews in the Psalm. "Not for their destruction do I pray, " it says. The Jews 
are for us the living words of Scripture, for they remind us always of what 
our Lord suffered.... Under Christian princes they endure a hard captivity, 
but "they only wait for the time of their deliverance. " 

Nevertheless, a fellow Cistercian monk named Radulf stirred up people against 
the Rhineland Jews, despite numerous letters from Bernard demanding that he 
stop. At last Bernard was forced to travel to Germany himself, where he caught 
up with Radulf, sent him back to his convent, and ended the massacres. 
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It is often said that the roots of the Holocaust can be seen in these medieval 
pogroms. That may be. But if so, those roots are far deeper and more widespread 
than the Crusades. Jews perished during the Crusades, but the purpose of the 
Crusades was not to kill Jews. Quite the contrary: Popes, bishops, and preachers 
made it clear that the Jews of Europe were to be left unmolested. In a modern 
war, we call tragic deaths like these "collateral damage." Even with smart 
technologies, the United States has killed far more innocents in our wars than 
the Crusaders ever could. But no one would seriously argue that the purpose of 
American wars is to kill women and children. 

By any reckoning, the First Crusade was a long shot. There was no leader, no 
chain of command, no supply lines, no detailed strategy. It was simply 
thousands of warriors marching deep into enemy territory, committed to a 
common cause. Many of them died, either in battle or through disease or 
starvation. It was a rough campaign, one that seemed always on the brink of 
disaster. Yet it was miraculously successful. By 1098, the Crusaders had 
restored Nicaea and Antioch to Christian rule. In July 1099, they conquered 
Jerusalem and began to build a Christian state in Palestine. The joy in Europe 
was unbridled. It seemed that the tide of history, which had lifted the Muslims to 
such heights, was now turning. 

But it was not. When we think about the Medieval Ages, it is easy to view 
Europe in light of what it became rather than what it was. The colossus of the 
medieval world was Islam, not Christendom. The Crusades are interesting 
largely because they were an attempt to counter that trend. But in five centuries 
of crusading, it was only the First Crusade that significantly rolled back the 
military progress of Islam. It was downhill from there. 

When the Crusader County of Edessa fell to the Turks and Kurds in 1144, there 
was an enormous groundswell of support for a new Crusade in Europe. It was 
led by two kings, Louis VII of France and Conrad III of Germany, and preached 
by Saint Bernard himself. It failed miserably. Most of the Crusaders were killed 
along the way. Those who made it to Jerusalem only made things worse by 
attacking Muslim Damascus, which formerly had been a strong ally of the 
Christians. In the wake of such a disaster, Christians across Europe were forced 
to accept not only the continued growth of Muslim power but the certainty that 
God was punishing the West for its sins. Lay piety movements sprouted up 
throughout Europe, all rooted in the desire to purify Christian society so that it 
might be worthy of victory in the East. 

Crusading in the late twelfth century, therefore, became a total war effort. Every 
person, no matter how weak or poor, was called to help. Warriors were asked to 
sacrifice their wealth and, if need be, their lives for the defense of the Christian 
East. On the home front, all Christians were called to support the Crusades 
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through prayer, fasting, and alms. Yet still the Muslims grew in strength. 
Saladin, the great unifier, had forged the Muslim Near East into a single entity, 
all the while preaching jihad against the Christians. In 1187 at the Battle of 
Hattin, his forces wiped out the combined armies of the Christian Kingdom of 
Jerusalem and captured the precious relic of the True Cross. Defenceless, the 
Christian cities began surrendering one by one, culminating in the surrender of 
Jerusalem on October 2. Only a tiny handful of ports held out. 

The response was the Third Crusade. It was led by Emperor Frederick I 
Barbarossa of the German Empire, King Philip II Augustus of France, and King 
Richard I Lionheart of England. By any measure it was a grand affair, although 
not quite as grand as the Christians had hoped. The aged Frederick drowned 
while crossing a river on horseback, so his army returned home before reaching 
the Holy Land. Philip and Richard came by boat, but their incessant bickering 
only added to an already divisive situation on the ground in Palestine. After 
recapturing Acre, the king of France went home, where he busied himself 
carving up Richard's French holdings. The Crusade, therefore, fell into Richard's 
lap. A skilled warrior, gifted leader, and superb tactician, Richard led the 
Christian forces to victory after victory, eventually reconquering the entire coast. 
But Jerusalem was not on the coast, and after two abortive attempts to secure 
supply lines to the Holy City, Richard at last gave up. Promising to return one 
day, he struck a truce with Saladin that ensured peace in the region and free 
access to Jerusalem for unarmed pilgrims. But it was a bitter pill to swallow. 
The desire to restore Jerusalem to Christian rule and regain the True Cross 
remained intense throughout Europe. 

The Crusades of the thirteenth century were larger, better funded, and better 
organized. But they too failed. The Fourth Crusade (1201-1204) ran aground 
when it was seduced into a web of Byzantine politics, which the Westerners 
never fully understood. They had made a detour to Constantinople to support an 
imperial claimant who promised great rewards and support for the Holy Land. 
Yet once he was on the throne of the Caesars, their benefactor found that he 
could not pay what he had promised. Thus betrayed by their Greek friends, in 
1204 the Crusaders attacked, captured, and brutally sacked Constantinople, the 
greatest Christian city in the world. Pope Innocent III, who had previously 
excommunicated the entire Crusade, strongly denounced the Crusaders. But 
there was little else he could do. The tragic events of 1204 closed an iron door 
between Roman Catholic and Greek Orthodox, a door that even today Pope John 
Paul II has been unable to reopen. It is a terrible irony that the Crusades, which 
were a direct result of the Catholic desire to rescue the Orthodox people, drove 
the two further — and perhaps irrevocably — apart. 
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The remainder of the thirteenth century's Crusades did little better. The Fifth 
Crusade (1217-1221) managed briefly to capture Damietta in Egypt, but the 
Muslims eventually defeated the army and reoccupied the city. St. Louis IX of 
France led two Crusades in his life. The first also captured Damietta, but Louis 
was quickly outwitted by the Egyptians and forced to abandon the city. 
Although Louis was in the Holy Land for several years, spending freely on 
defensive works, he never achieved his fondest wish: to free Jerusalem. He was 
a much older man in 1270 when he led another Crusade to Tunis, where he died 
of a disease that ravaged the camp. After St. Louis's death, the ruthless Muslim 
leaders, Baybars and Kalavun, waged a brutal jihad against the Christians in 
Palestine. By 1291, the Muslim forces had succeeded in killing or ejecting the 
last of the Crusaders, thus erasing the Crusader kingdom from the map. Despite 
numerous attempts and many more plans, Christian forces were never again able 
to gain a foothold in the region until the 19th century. 

One might think that three centuries of Christian defeats would have soured 
Europeans on the idea of Crusade. Not at all. In one sense, they had little 
alternative. Muslim kingdoms were becoming more, not less, powerful in the 
14th, 15th, and 16th centuries. The Ottoman Turks conquered not only their 
fellow Muslims, thus further unifying Islam, but also continued to press 
westward, capturing Constantinople and plunging deep into Europe itself. By the 
15th century, the Crusades were no longer errands of mercy for a distant people 
but desperate attempts of one of the last remnants of Christendom to survive. 
Europeans began to ponder the real possibility that Islam would finally achieve 
its aim of conquering the entire Christian world. One of the great best-sellers of 
the time, Sebastian Brant's The Ship of Fools, gave voice to this sentiment in a 
chapter titled "Of the Decline of the Faith": 

Our faith was strong in th' Orient, 

It ruled in all of Asia, 

In Moorish lands and Africa. 

But now for us these lands are gone 

T would even grieve the hardest stone.... 

Four sisters of our Church you find, 

They're of the patriarchal kind: 

Constantinople, Alexandria, 

Jerusalem, Antiochia. 

But they've been forfeited and sacked 

And soon the head will be attacked. 

Of course, that is not what happened. But it very nearly did. In 1480, Sultan 
Mehmed II captured Otranto as a beachhead for his invasion of Italy. Rome was 
evacuated. Yet the sultan died shortly thereafter, and his plan died with him. In 
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1529, Suleiman the Magnificent laid siege to Vienna. If not for a run of freak 
rainstorms that delayed his progress and forced him to leave behind much of his 
artillery, it is virtually certain that the Turks would have taken the city. 
Germany, then, would have been at their mercy. (At that point crusades were no 
longer waged to rescue Jerusalem, but Europe itself.) 

Yet, even while these close shaves were taking place, something else was 
brewing in Europe — something unprecedented in human history. The 
Renaissance, born from a strange mixture of Roman values, medieval piety, and 
a unique respect for commerce and entrepreneurialism, had led to other 
movements like humanism, the Scientific Revolution, and the Age of 
Exploration. Even while fighting for its life, Europe was preparing to expand on 
a global scale. The Protestant Reformation, which rejected the papacy and the 
doctrine of indulgence, made Crusades unthinkable for many Europeans, thus 
leaving the fighting to the Catholics. In 1571, a Holy League, which was itself a 
Crusade, defeated the Ottoman fleet at Lepanto. Yet military victories like that 
remained rare. The Muslim threat was neutralized economically. As Europe 
grew in wealth and power, the once awesome and sophisticated Turks began to 
seem backward and pathetic — no longer worth a Crusade. The "Sick Man of 
Europe" limped along until the 20th century, when he finally expired, leaving 
behind the present mess of the modern Middle East. 

From the safe distance of many centuries, it is easy enough to scowl in disgust at 
the Crusades. Religion, after all, is nothing to fight wars over. But we should be 
mindful that our medieval ancestors would have been equally disgusted by our 
infinitely more destructive wars fought in the name of political ideologies. And 
yet, both the medieval and the modern soldier fight ultimately for their own 
world and all that makes it up. Both are willing to suffer enormous sacrifice, 
provided that it is in the service of something they hold dear, something greater 
than themselves. Whether we admire the Crusaders or not, it is a fact that the 
world we know today would not exist without their efforts. The ancient faith of 
Christianity, with its respect for women and antipathy toward slavery, not only 
survived but flourished. Without the Crusades, it might well have followed 
Zoroastrianism, another of Islam's rivals, into extinction. 
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rurtositp toa£ his heab master's conctpt of animal 

magnetism, fn tohich tht man ctaimeb that tht 

httal energy of tht hobp teas controlltb by tht 3>ebil. 

JSonttJieless, Constant pursutb tht tccltsfasttcal 

stubfts anb htcamt a prttst, hototber short libeb. 
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His carter m tfie priestfioob teas 
sfiort libeb because of ijts lef t-toineeb 

political toritinas anb fit f ounb it 
imposswle to feeep ijfcs toom of rfjastity, 
jf or i)fs toritinas ijc sertieb three sfiort 
jail sentences.||e toas nuicfely 
[ attracteb to an eccentric, olb man nameb 
\ \ (©anueau, tofjo saib fje toas 
ry/y propfjet anb tfje reincarnation 
^/ of Xouis ££33. Constant Became 
a follower of dSanneau anb toas braton 
beeper into tfje toortbs of maaic 
anb tfje occult, 
He marrieb Jloemie Cabot, no olber tfjat IS, in 1846. 313)e one bauafjter from tfje marrieb 
bieb tier? yotma. Wfyt marriage tjrofee no m 1853 anb toas anmtUeb in 1865. Jfor a time 
Constant Ifoeb from fjfs writing anb atoine lemons in tfje occult. M toas burina tfjis time fje 
toofe tfje name of jfttaaus Clipfjas Xetoi, tfje ^etiretoeqnibalents of ijfcs first anb mibble names. 



^■■Tv>.-,-' 



agios paptiomet 



•^ 



^P 



JSSapfjomet is a composite creation symbolic 

of alcfjemical realisation tfjrouaf) tfje union 

of opposite forces. Occultists belietie tfjat, 

tfjrouaf) tfje mastery of life force, one is able 

to probuce maaicfe anb spiritual enliahtenment. 

Clipijas Heiri' s bepiction of $Sapfjomet inclubeb 

sePeral symbols allubina to tije raisina of tfje 

feunbalini - serpentine power - tofjitfj ultimately 

leabs to tfje actuation of tfje pineal alanb, also 

Imoton as tfje "tfjirb-eye". &o, from an esoteric 

point of toeto, papfjomet represents tfjis occult 

process. Qflje "tfjirb-eye*\ tfje **ljna Centre" 

can be openeb tbrouafj mtbitation. 
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&ltf)(itt$) Jjfoi'Z 1861 beptttton of $apI)omet 

f£ tilt most famous one, tije name of tilths fool 

Jja£ tieen circulating for otier a tljousanb pears, 

tijrougJ) secret societies anb occult circles. 
Qfyt first recorbeb mention of $SapI)omet as a 
part of an occult ritual appeareb buring tfie era 
of tije lutigfits Cemplar. 3K fjS toibelp accepteb 
tip otcult researchers tfjat tfje figure of psapljomet 
toas of a great importance m tfje rituals of tjje 
Enfcjftts templar. W$t first occurrence of tfje 
name USapljomet appeareb fn a 1098 letter up 

crusaber &nselm of 3&ftiemont stating: 

"Us tfje next bap batoneb tfjep calleb loublp 

upon psapfiomet tofiile toe prapeb silentlp in 

our hearts to <§ob; tijen toe attacfeeb anb forceb 

all of tfjem outsfbe tfje cftp toalls." 




^agur 



<©ranb ^feropfjant 

oifyt 

Clber protfier^ 

of tfje #rber 

JlSapfiomet represents tfie "Cottiers of JBartotess" comm'neb toitlj tfje generative fertility of xXOSt + €X0$8 
tfie goat. Wfyt pentagram form is sfjoton encompassing tfie figure of matt in tfie fine points £fttC£ 

of tfie Star, tfiree points up, two points boton. 3n Satanism, representing tfie ramal inStimtS ~ , _ 
of man, tfie pentagram is inberteb to perfertlp attommobate tfie fieab of tfie goat - its tiornS * 

representing buality, tfiruSt upon in befianre; tfie otfjer tfiree points inberteb, 
or tfie trinity, Christian bogmaS benieb. 
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^leister Crototep 

Wfyt pritisj) occultist ^leister Crotolep 

toas horn about £tx months after tije beatt) 

of Clip!) as Heiri, causing f)fm to aelieoe 

tiiat tic toas leuf s reincarnation. 

Partly for tljis reason, ^leister Crotolep 

toas tmoton toitfiin ttje ®M.®., 

tije Secret Society lie popularised as 

"Papljomet". 



left, a Signeb picture of 
^leister Crotolep as paotjomet 




€uen in ijosoitat Jfetiruarp 2010 
5 tranSmitteb tfie fenigfitfjoob. 

3Cbe practice o£ magic - either totiite or black (there i£ no 

bifterenre bettoeen the ttoo) - bepenbtf upon the abilitp of the 

| abept to control the unibers'al life forte, lite the ptfprhic bampire 

boes\ jffitagir t£f utfeb to belenb or protect, to bestrop anb 

to restore. JBestroping obsolete bogma£ asf toe bo in 

3Crabitional Satanism. 
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(3&cocrmb %oui& Constant) 

toa* ateo tye 52nb 3mperator of tlje 

^ooere-fgn #rber of tl)c OElber pirotfje-r* 

of t|)£ &o£c + Cro^ (18654874), 

®fje Hermetic #rber 

of tfie (Solben Baton, founbeb 

fn Honbon m 1888, aboptcb mud) 

of Uefaf's magfc, Until lite beatl) £ebi 

mabe tyis lioing from I)fe occult torftmg* 

anb lt$&m& tlmt fje taught, 3n fife 

popularity fyt breto a cult follotofng, 

influencing otlier* to torfte tfjefr 

oton 6ook& 
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W$t g>oberefgtt 0rber 
$omm& tfiree lineage* (€>B>f®3k+€) 

(l) 3fa (©ctohtr 1316 four ttmplarjs initiattti 

to tfit &tcrtt of &tcrtt£ (tfit &opal Secret), 

#uy tit jffilontanor, (Saston tit la 

$ttri:t $l)ott)tts; $tttto tl pSuono tit Homhartita 

anti lUriiarti tije Cngltsf), 

tofittlitr tofti) otf)tr 24 irotlitrs; 

all titlongmg to ti)t 

Ctmp lar Cijurcij of ^fmtsaltm 

(2) QTije $ott£t of HusfjjnarUfit l£tnfl£ of Cyprus - 

#ttp tit ILtusfgnatt (1160 t U04) Imtagt up tp tobap. 

(3) Qtlit $oor Em'ff&t* of Cfctfaft, Custobtans 

(JKfit last (3) intotstiturt tan bt tramsmttttb bj> etotrp femojfjtt) 




PEnltppe lie Colter 

Snbestfture 

to tfje 3&nfgfjtt)oob 

at ^amt-Cpr-ifJler, 

Jfrance tip 3mpetator 

jpenre ^fjoetm* (3&oger Caro) 

buring a 

Hearlp (general Council of U.nfgf)t£, 

ittatri) 15, 1975, 

(|)!)q to burfng a session 
fn (Sljent, pelgfum,) 

('(ttJjtt f£ ntbrr a reltfltousf asfsfcirtbly) 
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%ty& i$ tyt alrfimttcat laboratory of 
3m»trator S^itxxt pt)ortm& 

Ifytxt %t ptrformtb t%t 
"mimical <£reat Wioxk. 

(#perai¥tagna)" 

2|c torote many oooft£ on 

aldjmty along i)te btscobtrtfs. 

©tiring tije Cru^atie^, fJopt 3hmowtt 3(33 

(1208) ijab abmontjsljcb tije Eemplar* 

for tm-Cf)rijSttait fcefjafewta, atifo teftrteb 

oqpUtftl? to ttmomattcp. 0n tijt ottitr 

fimtb, tfiew tottt mbftitbtmljS tofio ptat&fr 

tljtm totti) extratoagmtt mtiitustasftt. 




St tooulb appear ttjat among tfje templars "plapfjomet" mas 

regarbeb tooitij reberence, a reberence perfjapS tantamount 

to ibolatry. 5n Some instances tfje name is aSSociateb 

toittj tfje gargoyle-like, bemonic stotl$areS founb in bariouS 

preceptorieS. d&n otfjer occasions Papljomet Seems to be 
associateb ttritfi an apparition of a bearbeb fieab. IBespite tfje 

claims of certain olber fjistorians, it stows clear tljat 

plapfjomet toaS not a corruption of tfje name ifilutjammab. 

(©n ttje otljer Ijanb, it migfjt fjabe been a corruption of tlje 

Arabic abufifjamet, pronounceb in iKlooriSfi il>pamSfj as; 

bufifjimat. WaiS means "Jfatfjer ot 3HnberStanbing" or "Jfatfjer 

of liisbom", anb 'fatfjer' in Arabic is also taken to imply 

"statute". 3ff this is inbeeb tfje origin of jPapfiomet, it 

moulb therefore refer presumably to some supernatural or 

bibine principle. $fat tofjat migfit fjabe bifferentiateb ^apfjomet 

from any other Supernatural or bibine principle remains 

unclear. 3f paphomet toaS Simply (Sob or 53llah, totjy bib the 

templars bother to re-christen 3|im? SiJnb if Paphomet toaS 

not (©ob or Sllati, tofio or tohat toaS fie? 
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flEfjere thus seems Ifttle boubt 

that the templars' attftube totaarbs 

ffesus btb not concur taftf) that of 

&oman Catholic ortbobaxp, 

but ft fcs uncertain prexfsfelj* tohat 

the (fiber's attftube teas. 3n any case, 

there is enfbence that tije ritual ascriheb 

to tf)t ©tmplars; tramplfng arib spftting; 

on tije cross teas fn the afr at least half 

a century before 1307. 

3ts context is confusfng, hut ft fs 

menttoneb fn connection tofth the ibixth 

Crusabe, tohfch occurreb fn 1249. 





during ti)t Jfttbblt &ge£ alrfjc-mp 
exteteb fn a toorlb of mytfterp, 
anb gttmtb to he- a barfe, occult 
^aboto ooer murf) of Cttrope from 
$Ubtefaal tinted to flic- turtf) of tljc- 
mobc-rn toorlb* &nb tt£ claims toc-rc- 

Huttc- often fantastic. 
€urope probuceb many alcfmmsts. 





iHw Toil* *" (ji **5J*' - 


HL-T^ltHlJ 


ijH^^^!fM«^Ww#^ 






GtHf^ 1 
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2l2II)at mas tije motftie feelmb tijeir 

constant strfoings, tiietr netoer-failing 

pat tout in tije unraoellmg of tije 

mp&mts, tije tenacity of purpose 

fn tije face of persecution anb rfbicule 

tfjrougf) tije countless ages tfjat leb 

tije alcijemfsts to pursue unbaunteb 

tljefr appofnUb map? g>ometljing far 

greater, surely, tijan a mere toainglorfous 

besire to transmute tije iiase metals 

fnto golb, or to 6rem a potion to prolong 

a little longer tins eartijlp span, for 

tije befaotees of alrfjemp in tije main 

tareb little for sucfj tilings, 

(Eartiala-3'natta: imager Caro) 



(OltCMMNffi MB I MOVES 



5 Testes Hermetiques par Roger CARO 

iuivis de 

7 Documents inctiks sur le Grand*(Euvre 
psr KAMALA-JNANA ei ies M&teres 4 A JUNTA 



[Docftur ■:-. i : i - : .-■■ 



id DttHtDEtloBI 




ISje accounts of alcijemfsts almost mittjout 

exception leab us to oelfetie tijat tfje|> 

mere concerneb mftij metapijpsical tilings 

ratijer tijan miti) temporal tilings, tKje|> mere 

men fnspireb hp a msfon, a trision of 

man mabe perfect, of man freeb from 

bisease anb tije limitations of marring 

faculties imtij mental anb pijpsical, 

stanbing goblifee in tije realisation of 

a pomer tfjat eben at tins toerp moment 

of time lies Jjfbben fn tije beeper strata 

of consciousness, a msfon of man mabe 

trul|> in tije image anb likeness of tije 

<0ne ^nioersal jWinb in its perfection, 

peaut|>, anb $armonj>. 
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M*ftupto fr&Jg for 



ferret Enotolebge anb iffilpsterieS of glntiquitp: 

Jform the Earlier trare* existeb bifferent feinbs 

of Secret fenotolebge anb cultic mysteries - for 

instance initiation, ruIttt-reLigiDttsS mystery pLapsf, 

anb stellar science, fill this toas available in the 

ancient dtitlt^ societies, e.g. in Cgypt. 

Cben tobay certain forms tan be Seen in action 

among primitibe people arounb the toorlb. 

53t ancient times; also knotolebge anb Science 

Seem to habe been hanbeb boton, thus gibing 

their owners a Special potoer. ?@y confibent 

trabition anb mythic metaphors, secret 

foiotolebge to as hanbeb boton through Stttfijattp 

into netoer ages, la official religion-history 

contexts ttje^e cults anb the often high-ranking 

members of their Societies are mostly conSibereb 

as exotic, collateral branches, although they 

hab a becisibe, genuine importance in history. 




l ciovMfflixxn J 



fopefofmXXSS 

of gfotprnon (jf ranee), 

tfjougf) ije toa£ per&cutfng 

anyone 4titbj$ig defence 

anb occultfem, 

lie toatf fjinufelf an aleijemf^t, 

anb eben torote an important 

aleiiemfeal toork on 

transmutation. 



ge founbeb the £>obereigtt 0roer of tbe Clber pretbren of &nse + Cross, uttber ijfe iPapal 

Superbfsiott, tbougb tbe fetugbts left ijfm, attb flee from &btg:tion to abotb persecution. 

lifter, tbe $ope fnunbeb another Similar t&rbev rattier Strict ambition. €bep taere bery secret orbers, 

bistory fenotos bery little about tbem as a toell feept secret, ^terre $boebus (Jiloser Caro) 

taettt from librae? to library, attb Jfrettcb museums, attb bfscobereb tbe secrets of the 0viitx, 
J!|e tornte ttao outstanding bflnfes, J^is research toorfe Serbes tbe future Df our Jboberefgn 

#rber, eben totthout Smperator. 
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3&oger Caro, Smperator of tfte 

iibooereign #rbcr of tJjc €lber 

preterm 3&ose + Cross, mas 

also a renotoneb alchemist, great 

toriter, a lecturer, an Jnstorfan anb 

a searrfjer, m tljree toorbs "a great 

f toorfeer", 3&oger remain for most 

of m a great banner (botoser), 

also a clergyman in f)is latter 

pears, tmt afiotie all lie mas 

I a most dmrftafeleman, 
often surrounbeb tip jealous 
people. 




$?tt4 %mi$ k h Slase dfrotx 



tuivie dt : 

■ 7 DEGRE5 INITIATIQLTES 

- L'CEUVRE K.DYALE DE CHARLES VI 

p=r Re&r CARO 

•'Mtdsill? d'aigeat dtsarit ttit-arts, fettrtti 



prSfsee de : Lilian WET2EL 



■inirtrticsirt it PiicScrlJ 



Whig uoofe a real treasure, anb 
arrfrioal manustrfpt fs tfje result 

of arbuous research toorfe fn 

jfrance anb eoen atiroab on tlje 

Hbooereign #rber of tije €lber 

$Jretl)ren 3&ose + Cross, 3m tljose 

baps, tftere teas no internet; 

3&oger imb to tratiel etierpinljere, 

trisitmg museums anb national libraries, 

$fs entire toorfe is seroing us tobap, 

jflabe aoaila&le for searches in tlje ages 

to come toorlb-mfbe, W$t #rber feeing 

a strictly feept secret socfetp, 

tnstorp remains silence afeout its 

existence as from the pear 1317, 
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Roger CARP 

R1TUEL F.A.R+C 

et 

DEUX TEXTES ALCHIMIQUES 

I N E D ITS 




. --s uivl de 

"VERITE SUR LES DESCENDANTS 
DES ANCIENS ROIS DE CHYPRE" 



W$t uoofe (manuscript) contains 

tfje rescarrf) toorfe of 3&ogcr Caro 

about tlje Itfngs of Cyprus along 

tfjc S&opalttC'S,. anb nofiU bescmbants 

to tfjt jTamflp &oux be Uusfgnan tobap- 

3 furtfjercb tljc rc-scarrf) toorfe 

anb founb abb ft tonal information as a 

small manuscript written up tlic 

jTamflp 3&oux be ^usfgnan, 

ISjc €6oofe fs callcb: 

"JfleSjf amtllcs - Jlos ffltmoixt*", 

be r€mpfrc Ottoman a Jlosfours. 

(to Cbttfons mnfocrsctles). 




Ctit Jfortp-ttoo 3&ufe£ 

of tfie 

£>oi)eretp #rber 

of tfie Clber ?Bretf)rett 

3&o£e + Cross 

jjanbeb to 

Carbmal-ptst)0}> of 

gfotpon J . be #ta (1316-X317) 

murbereb tJie £ame pear 

anb tfie 

iuupjte Cemolar, 

(gutbon be jfflontanor toa£ after 

J . be #ta 

tfie tfurb Smperator 
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3&ules of tfje 0rber (1317) 
Article X 
Jf test of all, tot £tatt tijat if ft Jjapptnj 
in ti)t futnrt, tljt foUotomg tftatuttjs jsf)onlb 

tit in nttb of £omt corrtctfon or rtfomt, 

or it ft sttms profitatilt to mafct ntto ont& 

tot totU proaotft ti|t matttr to tije Council 

attb btlftitratt on tijt^st propoxate foUotoing 

abtott, anb toiiat iias itm btliiitrattb to it 

rtporttb to ti)t &ttacrior3fat|)trator 

rt^ibtnt of tiife cftp to tit aaproMtb 

tip Ijtm if tit $tt£ it toorti) for puiilitation 

toiti) tilt rccomnicnbtb ot>£trtiation£, 

anb again tijat of tijt Council throng!) 

tltctcb ont£, a£ to four or ttoo, 

all JSoctortf in gllrfitmy. 




Article 2 
&nb, tfje so-calleb reformers anb 
composers mill smear between tfje 

tmnbs of tfje satb Superior to 

proceeb in tfje stateb composition 

of reformation in ntter faithfulness 

mitf) tfje aim tfje sole benefit anb 

use of tfje public 

Article 3 

Stem, tfjat tijese lams can ue 

reoofeeb for future v&t, in form, 

or contrary custom. 

jfor tins reason me Ijolb tfjat against tfjese lams one can newer argue bifferent 
usage, in form, custom or prescription etoen if it txuss anp fjuman memory. 
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Article 5 

Wit, $twe 

of tf)t Cijurci), haron, 

counts anb femgJ)t£ 

rcnretfmtmg tije 

tijtrtp-tljree companion^ 

of our <®x\ttx, 

}k bo orote&s to tferoe <&ob 

op teaching 

anb perpetuating 

glcliemp Irarntb ftp g>alabm anb onr jltetertf 3£matlta'£ m tlje 
2|ou£c of lEtebom at tJje time tot) en tut toere jftU tlje Eniojte of Cfirttt 



$mF*$g} 



\ * 
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article 6 

#ur neto Jfattfi totll tfpreab tfjrougfjout 

tfje 0thtv of tfje (Elber pretfjren of 

tfje 3toe + Cro£& 3ft£ present 

fjeabrjuarter t£ noto at tfje friary 

of tfje pretfjren flonttffe of 

;Pont~^>amt~€£prtt tofjere tfje rector 

former cfjaplam of tfje temple prepared 

our 3&ule£ of tfje #rber a£ bectbeb up 

our gotp jfatfjer $ope Jofjn XX& 



<Mxt\rtt$ 7 anb 8 

WSLt toant a ^obereip 
anb secret orber, 

not religious, 

hut religious 
people map tie tjeabeb* 
Sffle mafee tfjree toototf: 

Cljaritp, 
Simplicity, ©hebience. 
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article 9 

€acb of tbe brotbertf 

SutU be an example 

to alt ftuman& 

He toill neber complain 

about beaben, nor 

of tbe bumansL 



btm anb befenb tfjeir Jjomelanb if necessary, f^at no 

one tnafee^ up at ntgbt tottbout raiding: b& stoul to \)i% 

Creator anb ttje buffering creatures.. 








be 
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Article 10 


+■ 


1 *^ /V * 




3n remembrance 


(Sfc 


A-- 4> 




of tlje 53matr$ jfteters 

ijabmg taugiit u£ 

tljetr i§>rience, 




^ ./ p^Pi 


■ 






a ■•"j'Si 


■«« V V 


toe perpetuate tiie 


A» Wp| 


* llW 


B^V^ 


^lrf)tttt|> not to otitam 


■4 yr^*> 


A ■ • 


W^j 


goto trea£ure& 


F VL 


'i 




fimte ft bemontftratetf 


/IH 


NJ 




tile unique CrutJ) 


Iff 


k - 


V *Hfl 


anb nroiribetf tije true 


n 


B HTi 


Inf 


<®umte3£ence of lute* 
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Article 12 




€arf) 3mperator can create a strielb: 
tfje ipelfcan tfmt opens tlie flanfes to 
gfoe Iffe to Jjer poung; tfje Ifon of 
Hmg 3&frimrb attb tije &gnus Bet 
nameb aootoe totll tic a manbatorp 
part of tftese enmlems, SSS to tfte 
fafmlous animals anb otljer alcfjemtcal 

items, tfjc|> must come fn tlje 

Hknesdjal's &rms, imt m tfje meantime 

tfje 3mperator totll seal tfje seal of tfje 

&gnus Bet ttjftl) tfje Cemplar Cross, 

3tfns seal tofll altoaps remain toalfb. 
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&rttc(e$ 13 

W$t Supreme Council of tfje #rber 

to ill tie composeb as sucfn 

% Smperator 

%. g>mmfyai 

M <§ranb Commanber 

& Commanber 

!3 Jtftafor HKeropfmnt 

19 Jlfcropfjant 

1 rastobian of tfje "seal* anb toor*;" 

Jfibe (^ranb Jteter* 

3T|je ttoentp-one pirotfjer (iuibes in tfje 

art of glcfjemp, are not part of tfje 

Supreme Council* 



Article 14 

3n abbitton 

to tfje tJjree toototf, 

earf) firotfjer bill 

make a promise 

to <§ob* Cfje mtmte 

of tfje protijer^ 

toill neber exceeb 

tJjtrtp-tfjtee anb 

tfjere bill netoer tie 

les#* 
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Article 15 

QtfjeSmperatorfetfie 

Supreme fjeab of tfje 

®vbtf$ spiritual anb 

temporal potoet% anb 

fje tmll lie tfje ontp one 

able to toear m f)t£ 

&rm£ tfjecarbmal'tf 

fiat aoooe tfje cross; 



tfje peltcan or tfje &gnu£ ISet or tfje Uton* ®fje slogan totll 

lie "$ro truce totrtutfque, triratfque" or "13mm ^>itit Ceteris " 

or "jfortune anb mtstortune are one." 
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Article 18 

13)e 3lmperator tofll 6c tlecteb tip 
a majority of tijc Supreme Council 

burins a Conclave anb after tfje 
beatf) of fife prebecessor, if some of 
tfie bfsnitartetf inert too far atoap or 
afrit, t|)ej> coulb bote bp messenser, 
3n cast of major forte t|e 3mperator 
map beaisnate fjte successor burins 
ijfe lifetime, W$t Conclaoe tooulb tljen 
meet to mafee an act of commitment. 





Article \9 

Wfyt Commanbcrp 

of ti)t #rbtr tofll tit 

Ijelb appofnttb 
tip tfit Smptrator. 

gfe our $|tab 
map totottfi to anp 
Ciirt^ttan countrp, 
ft follotos t&at tilt 

t|)t Court 1»1U tmb ftsfelf ntrp often m a bftffcuft potfftfon. 

Jlotocutr, a£ a precaution tut cannot carry fnbeftnfttlp 
arrfuottf anb trea3nre& tfit tioarb tofU appoint tfeotrat tifbfng 

ptacttf to shelter rtjtttt 
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Article 20 

&ll tlie preterm of tfje 

Council totll tie appoints 

tip tilt Smperator: 

i all potftttontf art honorary 

anb free. %%t ttoentp-one 

^retliren #uibe£ totll 

unbertftanb glrtiemp. 

Wtytp totll tie appomteb tip 

tfie ©ranb irHaSter^ 

Article 21 

OTjc IHretijren <©uibe£ tofU tearij aldjemp free of cijarge, Cfjep tofll mafee no claim 
for su&sfbies, nor monep or otfjer rfjarges, tmt tijep totll accept bonattons for 

tfje #rber. 



St- Sepulcre Malt's 



St-Jacques 
Temple de I'Epee Teutonique 




Article 22 

Bo one map enter tfje ©rber toitfj 

political, religious or commercial 

oufectioe*. 

Article 23 

Alliance toitfj another orber cannot 

tie becibeb unless tip tfje Smperator 

after consulting tfje #reat Council, 

out onlp tfje beefsion of tfje 

3mperator toill bt retained 
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Article 27 




C<^ 


Ctje Committee^ trnU contf&t of: 


\ d 


L ■ r- 


<&ranb jlatfter 




v-jtfB f *^:-v r . ^jife \ J 


IS Hferoptmnt Oprtor) 




^' ^ 


3 Secretary 




J^s 1 


&n &btri£er 






Article 28 
Cl)e (©ranb iWassterss can create 




I^Erl 


sieueral committee^ 




Article 29 

Stance a pear tfje teabertf of tfje 

Committee mill tfettb a menage 

to tfje fcperator to keep fnm 

mformeb of tfje proflre&s 

of tttf teacfjmg, 

Article 30 

W$t &bejpt£fnp map oe gtoen up 

tfje <&ranb j$ta£ter£ or 

tfjetr bejmtte& 
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Article 31 

Wfyt &beptsf)tp mill tie conferreb 

burmg a ceremony. % meal m 

common, mabe of fireab uritfjout Salt 

or teauen i$ to tie taken 

together outstbe tfje ceremony. 

Article 32 

Jio protfjer <&utbe can appoint f)ts 

Successor, not eoen tfje Superiors 

of tfie Supreme Council 




Article 33 

%%t &beptsf)tp map tie often 

toitfjout ceremony in case of 

life or beatf), or if tfje gfoept 

ttues far from fits consecrator. 

Article 34 

Cacf) abept mitt pronounce tfje 

promise of t!)e &ages, tiut not 

tfje tfiree horns; reserbeb only for 

tfje Clber pretfjren of tfie 

2&ose + Cross. 
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Article 35 
#nlp ttjeHmtperator 


* ^ 


Lfe 


tmll appoint 






%i& 3u«e££or tip totll 


•**s. 


^ 


if %t tijmktf 




£ MM 


tlje canbtbate t£ fit tor 






ti)e #rber. 


■ ; 


\ 


Article 36 




\r - 


& <&rattb iltatfter 




>, -M 


map liatje multiple 
rf)arge& 




Article 37 

%$t <&ranb Jtetertf ensure 

unber tfjetr Me retfpontfttrilttp 

tfjat no one te nettfjer political 

nor commercially engageb, 

m anptfiing tfjat mnb£ tfje d^rber ... 

nut eaef) psrotfjer 

(outtfibe tfie d^rber) 

can bo tofjat f)e tifee& 
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Article 38 


• 


9 


tKfje preterm respect all faitfjtf 


■■ 




a# <&ob te present etoeqtofjere* 


i 




Article 39 


*tfc$ 




©fje d^rber retferfcietf tfje bt£mt£3al 


5 




of a memuer in ca£e of bteouebtence 
to tt£ £tatute& 
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Article 42 




Hit array toill fall to!) en tije 


H t 1 ^^bA^I 


times are tome, tohen tijere 


i "A 


mill he toonbers m the heaoens 


anb among the stars Because 






of learneb men anb Scholars, 


f 


If 


mi) tie there mill he riots, as 




' 1 ' 


toell as hetrapeb toorbS; there 


iltefc»J" v lTi 


toill he many calamities anb 


v.-- ^B . ^1 


miseries; anb, that there mill he 


Hjlii -^H 


more tljan four pontiffs still 


• i 


A«*#W * 


to come as to our learneb 3riSh 
pisijon jfttatarfiu 


'■- , ?> 






•-.'■■ 


^ — ^f' 



Mont anb written on the instruct 

of 0ux Hotpjfather 

$opefehanX?e33, 

the pear one thousanb three hunbreb 

anb seventeen, the ehe hefore the bap 

of the haptism of our Glorious %oxh 

Jesus Christ at the Jfriarp of the 

brethren pontiffs of 

Pont-^»t-€sprit, Up our 

henerahle Sector anb approbeb 

hp Jacques be Via Smperator 

anb hj> Mtiia 3&ehere Seneschal, 

inl)o put tiieir seals. 
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&t tfje facrp fjeart of anp Cfribalrou* protfjerfioob tofjctfjer ft «e tfje 

"g>oberefgn #rber of tfje €lber preterm 3&o*e + Cross"; or "€fje $oor 

Unfgfjts of Cfjrist, (Suarbfans of tfje Holy lUnb", being all 3£nigf)t Cemplars 

from tfje Cemple of 3 erusalem, all tab a sfrielb, or tfjcp fjab a family coat of arms 

at tfje time of tfmr inuesttture, or tieing mabe one tottf) tfje fjetp of a ^eralbic 

besfgner anb of tfje f ubge of &rms of tfje 0rber, TOjateoer tfje origin of tfje 

sljielb, in a general map, tfje 0rber imposed an emulem to eberp neiu imigfjt 




*^ TS*~ " 




as many things 
in tfje iflebieuat 
Cimes, ijas left 
its marfe, 
regulateb tip 
customary tarns. 



CljeSe customary latos tjaue Surtriueb tiy bits anb pieced 

iieuertljetess certain points are tlarifieb eitijer tiy jjistorical 

facts, or lip authors to!)fl£e testimony cannot he boutiteb* 

&o, toe milt reuieto Some of tljeSe customs. 
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€0erj> man tfjjoulb leceibe 


Jl ^M&^*** 


ttje tntoeltfture 


iB^ff^jTBg WKiJfeifeti^i 


to keknigfjteb. 


Uli^EV v 


Cfje armament of itfng 


I^^^HRwi. 


Jfrantfei 3 




^gnr ^Hulk^ 


tip tfje 3&nigfjt Pierre 




/1H| gb ^L 


derail, %ovh of ^aparb, 
knoton as tfje 


1 iKHBtoik*- ^^ 


^nfpjt tottfjont fear 


- \%?5^^^^'- • " '■ ^lk 


anb tottfjont reproaclj 


toas ftelb September 15, 1515, ttiougt) lit toa£ trotoneb on Jannarp 25 of t()e 


£ame pear, prooetf tfjat eoen a king tannot call !)tm£elf "imipjf if lie fjaii 


not kotoeb tfje knee hefore anotfjer Enfpjt to receiue ttie Enigljtfjoob. 





Cfje SUmk of tfje Unigfjt 


f ■ - 1 


Cutftomtf confirm tfjat tfje 


- 


l^nfgfjt^ take precebence 




ooer non-knigfjt, ke tfjep eken 




pfoob prince, tofjere it conclubetf 


■L'^^L ^f W ■"-. m J 


tfjat tfje l^nigfjtefjab tfje 


■f,/ M% - -i *•** B HUM 

m^M " 1 


rank of prince of kfoob. 


V tf^ 1 


3m our tune, tfje onfp mark tfjat toe 




keep of tfjitf cutftomarp "rank" 


»£» 1 


tap* in tfje fact tfjat our arm* are 


Vu& 1 


tfurmounteb kj» tfje fjefmet of tfje 


(*Bt | 


prince* of kfoob* 
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Cfitoalrp i£ eternal 



i 




0ntt one fjatf been muetfteb 
m tfje Cfnualrp, fje remains 

l^ntgfjt until fjte beatf), 

^fiere i£ ontp one Court of 

honour tfiat can, m ca£e of 

felony remoue a person from 

Cf)tbalrj» + ^otoeuer, tt 
\& £tttt necetftfarp tfjat tfje court 

i& mbepenbent anb free 
from anj> pre^ure or coercion* 



probable coals of arms 

W ® ® W 

■HgU'MJo P^ynM Robert d* Lmmi Elverazd dci Bair« Bernard Jc Tn'mt'Eay 

11W-113G «3tll4S 314W-1152 115M153 

9 9 § ■" 



"7 




Beitiand. dp Elanquefort FMtfg>d£MBjrof Nttttta Oibik-St rtnwd ArwM Ji" T«™ja 

Hav-llf* IIM-1J71 1171'llHO 1lSI>31$5 



Andre ..ii- Mtintbaid 
Jl5i-1(56 





Ruttfiitte Sable 




GLftvrt trail 
1194-1300 



RR 



Anraand diz PfeEtacrd Ek hjftt du Burcs 

iaa-I2M 1244-1247 




# 



Philip dc Plessaez 




William dc aiailrm 
12IU-1219 



Peter Lie IN3i.MitH.lgu 
121<*-IZQ 




Rev raid de Vi driers 

12&-1256 




In+hI 




Here commences 

tfie list of mug&ta 

tofjo fiabe sneceebeb m tlje btrectton 

of H)e Btbtt as (Sranb jfflasters 

electeb hp tlje luifjjiitft 

leabers of tfje #rber; or map&e 

eftfjer as Uteutenant jJlagfster 

of tfje #rber m absence of tlje 

<©ranb faster or, finally, 

as ftegent "ab interim" 

assuming tlje regent? at tfje request 

of tfie <©ranb iWaster burmg 

an tmoebfment of tfie last. 
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fugues be IJapms i%, fit all Iffcelnjoob, 6orn at tlje 

Castle of ipapns (jfrance). &long tfie tfmeline of 

tfje jftlasters of tfje temple fs suggesteb tfjat f)e 

toas tiont arounb tfie pear 1070 anb relateb to tfie 

f amflp of tfje Counts of Champagne but nothing 

fs tmoton of %i& parentage or InS cijtlbijoob. 

3t map tie tljat fugues be ipajms fs a bescenbant of 

tfje Carolingian ^tlbemar, possessor of lanb m 

IJajms. ipresumat>l;p, anb only bp comparison toftlj otfjer 

poung nooflttp of fyis time, fje to as major at tfje age of 

fourteen, tfjm squire of a tmfgf)t fn Ijfs nefgPourf)oob, 

maptie of tf)e Count of Champagne fnmself , anb f fnallp 

became fn'mself a Imigfjt. He recefoeb fyis fief either from 

tfje ipapns, or nujerfteb from f)i£ father along tfje usage 

tofnd) began fn tfje tentf) century, or birectlp from tfje 

Count of Champagne. 




* 



Robert be Craon 

(C tt00-ctt47) 

Jtobert be Craon became tfje seconb (Sranb 

ittaster of tfje 3&nfgf)ts templar fn U36, 

&ltijougf) fenoton as 'tijc purgunbian', l)e mas 

i 

/ tiom fn Snjou, anb mas a younger son of 

JUnaub be Craon, He bab groen up a fiancee 

fn &cjuftame to join tfje nemlp formeb 0rber fn 

Jerusalem, zeroing unber fugues be ipapens. 

He mas also present at tfje Councfl of topes, 

He obersam tfje contfnufng gromtb of tfje 0rber anb Sam ft gam extensitoe 

privileges tnijen as a result of tfje $apal Jlull #mne Batum ©ptimunt 

Robert partfcfpateb fn some inconclusive campaigns against tlie forces of Aleppo 

fn tbe Hol|> Hanb. He mas succeebeb up €berarb bes Carres, mbo arribeb 

from Jfrance mftb tbe forces of tbe i§>econb Crusabe, 
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Ctierarb be£ parrel 

(Bit* 1174) 

Cberarb bes Parres toas the tijtrb (©ranb faster 

of the Untgftts templar. Jfrom an arfstorrattc 

f amitp of illeaux, Champagne, he entereb the 

timber fn hfs teens, anb tip 1143 hab risen to the ratra 

of <©ranb preceptor of prance. 3|e toas chosen to leab 

tije 0tbtx on the beat!) of 3&obert be Caron. He toas close 

to 3&fng llouis $33 of Jfrance anb accompanieb hfm on 

the ^beconb Crusabe, soon after ijtsf elebation fn 1147. 



3Ebe embarkation follotoeb a chapter meeting helb in $arfs, attenbeb bp lUng louts, 

tip |Dope Cugenius 333 anb tip 120 knights of the temple, fnclubfng Some Summoneb tip Cberarb 

from ^pafn. 3t teas probabtp at this meeting that the d^rber recetbeb the rtsijt to toear the reb cross 

of martprbom on thefr tohite habits, Cberarb returneb to Jrance tofth tije lifng after tiie fgnomfntous 

enb of the Crusabe, apparent!? stricfeen toith guflt ober tije failure of ttje benture. ^e resfgneb from 

tiie ©emplars fn arounb 1151, anb jofneb tiie Cfstercfan #rber at Clafrbaux fn orber to bo penance, 

J|e tnas replaceb as (Sranb jfflaster tip Pernarb be ^remelap. 




* 



pmtarb be temelap (5Bteb 1153) 

pemarb be QTremelap toas tiie fourtti <©ranb jSlaster 

of tiie knights templar. $e toas electeb follotoing 

tiie ahbication of Cberarb bes parres, anb leb tiie 

• 0rber m tiie aftermati) of tiie unsuccessful 

&econb Crusabe. pemarb mas probablp a purgunbian, 
from a familp originating near ®tjon. JSernarb anb 
tiie templars supporteb I&mg Palbtofn 133 of 
Sferusalem tn i) is 1153 campaign against ^scalon, tiie 
onlp coastal toton still in jSluslim iianbs. 1 preliminary 
to tiiis iiab been tiie strengthening of tiie castle at #a?a, 
toiiict) tiie templars iiab taken oner. Qliiis iiab setoereb 
^scalon's lanb connection to Cgppt. 
2£he Christians laib siege to &scalon itself on 23 J anuarp 1153. Pernarb be Qtremelap iiab 
a toooben Sfege totoer built anb mobeb it close to tiie malls. €fie Cgpptfan bef enbers of tiie cftp 
succeebeb in setting this on fire, but tije tofnb changeb birectton, carrping tiie flames 
tomarbs 0scaton. (Eije malls themselbes came crashing bomn. 
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Pernarb be QCremelay 
gtoalon WattU 



Sfccorbing to tfje rijronicUr William of ^pce (tufjo teasf Sribom one to ascrib£ the b£St motion 

to tfjE IKnigfjtS Qfemplar) tfje QfenplarS ruSfjEb into tfje &racfj toitfjout tfje I&ng's knotolEbgE, 

tofjilE Pernacb b£ 3Crmt£lap pr£ti£nt£b tfj£ otf)£r CrusabErs from follotoing, fjoping to keep tfje 

grtater part o£ &}t pltmbEr. 3£ so ft teas foolisfj otiEr-confibEntE, for tfjE ntxt bay tf)£ (Egyptians 

Ijung tf)£ brfjEabtb bobiES of tfjE ©ranb jfBtastEr anb forty of his mm ob£r tfj£ rEmparts. 

OT)e Christians fougfjt on anb tf)£ dtp fell to Palbtoin soon after. Jftantoftfle Snbre bEjBtontharb 

succeebeb as <6ranb jBtastcr of the 3fempl£. 



Mnhxi ht jffltmtimrb 

(11034156) 

&nbre be jJtontharb mas a Purgunbfan of noble birth. 

H|e mas one of the early members; of the knights templar. 

/ i)e inent on to become fifth <&ranb jHaster of the (S^rber, 

prestbmg bettoeen 1153 anb 1156. Entire mas a younger Son 

of pernarb, %axb of jfflontbarb anb ^umtierge be Etcey. 

gfobre's brother &amarb succeebeb to the title, ^fobre taias 

also an uncle of pernarb of Clatrnaux, pernarb apparently 

being the son of ^fabre's much olber half sister &leth. 
Unbre's access to §>t Pernarb anb Pernarb's fnf luence mftbfn the 

Catholic Church hetpeb ensure the official recognition of the 

Qfemplars at the Council of Qfroyes.&nbre apparently arribeb m 

Curope some time before the other founbmg templars, chargeb taritb 

gaming support for the H)oty 3Unb anb negotiating taiith Jfulfe V, 

Count of Unjou, to come Cast to marry jHeliSenbe, the heiress 

to the femgbom of Jerusalem, gfabre be Jflontbarb mas electeb (Sranb jfflaster after the 

Cremelay perfsheb tn ^fecalon. 
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pertranb be planquefort 
(11094169) 

JSertranb bt JSlanqutfort (or $iland)tfort/;iilancfort) 
toa£ tltcttb a£ tilt tfixtb <©ranb Jftlatfttr of tilt i^nfflijt^ 

QEtmplar in 1156. $$t prttftbtb buring tilt reign of 

JSalbtoin 333, anb £ttm£ to babt httn ont of tht first 

(Sranb Jftlasttrtf to nst tilt symbol of flit ttoo ribtrs 

on lite offtital Stal. JHano^ttfort is fenoton for 

txttnbing anii rtbtsmg flit QEtmplars' JUlt, abbing 

a nnmhtr btalmg totti) sptciftcally military situations 

anb tilt iitttattiip of tht #rbtr, tohtdi bab by this ttmt 

htcomt mort tompltx. (QTije original 3&nlt hab bttn 

primarily conctrntb toith monastic Hiring.) 3m 1159 

JBtrtranb bt JSlanontfort mas tapturtb by tht &nltan 

Muv tit-Min of Damascus, afttr bring ambush tb by 

tilt &arattns in thtlforban ^allty. 



^ililfp be jSlilly of Jlahlus 
(®teb 1178) 
$hilfp of Jjtablus tnasf the lorb Jtahlus, anb then of #ultre}orban, 
: bolbing tilt castle of I&erafe. lie tooulb become a ©emplar (Sranb 
/ jfttaster. iPbflfp toas son of (Suy be Mill?, a Crusaber from $tcarby. 
i>t toas toell cotmecteb, being a step-hrotber of the lorb of JUamla, 
anb brother in lata of Parisan of Shelin, tobo toas marrftb to his sister 
Ulettiis. iPbilfp became an influential baron in the Eingbom of % erusalem. 
l*e toas loyal to ©ueen jWelfSenbe, anb formtb part of her response to the fall of CbeSSa 
in 1144, at a time toben palbtoin 333 toas being Sibelfneb for political reasons;. 
Eater, $bilip fought alongstbe Palbtofn anb the ^mflijtsf frinplar at the capture of ^sralon. 

Jf$t fsi Saib to babe been a gff teb linguist, fenotoing ^French, latin, Arabic anb Armenian. 

&t some point be also mabe a pilgrimage to the jHonastery of &aint Catherine of Stlexaribrfa 

in the Jbfnai, ^e joineb tbe templars; himself Some time before 1166, probably after the 

beatb of his totfe Ssahella. 3n 1169 he teas electeb the (Saber's sebenth (Sranb iWaster, 

succeeding ISertranb be Philip toas the first <&ranb jHaster to babe been born in the orient. 

€be probably leb tbe #rber buring tbe befence of <§aja against an attack by ibalabin. 

Philip resigneb as (©ranb jUaster in 1171 for reason^ nnfenoton. 
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€ubt& or <BU ht £>t &rmant> 0Bitb XX80) 

#bo be Jbt ^manb bafleb from an aristorratfc family Df limoustn. 

l)e came east anb siertoeb as jltarsbal of Jerusalem, hefore joining 
the fotfgbts Qfemplar. €^0 toent on to became tbe etgijti) <§ranb 

jllaster of tbe ©emplars in U71, buring tbe refgn of ^malric 3 of 

Jerusalem, H)e succeebeb pertranb be Planguefort, tottij tobom he 
apparently ijab been raptureti anb tjelb prisoner after the battle 
of Panyas, against Jgur eb-JBfn. delations bettoeen the d^rber 

anb the Stfng conttnueb to be bff fCcutt, anb tbe troubles came to a 
heab tn 1172, tohen tije templar SBSalter be JWeSnfl ambusijeb an enboy 
of tbe gfesassfn sect, returning to &yria from negotiations toitb ^malrfc. 



SSEfllfam of ®yre, recorbfng bis capture, expresseb Itttle sympathy, anb conbemneb 0ito as an ebfl 

man, full of prfbe anb arrogance 'fn tobflSe nostrils btoelt the Spirit of fury', ^e also rlafmeb tbat 

many belb 0ba responsible for tbe military btsaster. 0bo refuseb to be ransomeb, in accorbance 

toftb tbe JHule, anb bfeb fn chains fn prison tbe follotofng year, ^e tnas Succeebeb fn ijisf absence 

by ^rnolb be Earroja, 



_^0f^^S$ .■ 



K " 



!H 3\fibitfil iB>fct in SsUiin 

Qtbe ttinrb 'Assassin' mas brougbt 

bacfe from Jbyria by tbe Crusabers, 

anb in tfme acqufreb tbe meaning 

of murberer. #rigfnally ft tnas 

applfeb to tbe members of a jHuslfm 

relfgfous sect - a brand) of tbe Ssmaflts, 

anb tbe followers of a leaber bnobm 

as tbe #lb Mm of tbe iWountafn, 

€befr belfefs anb tbefr methobs mabe 

them a by -toorb for botb f anatfcfsm 

anb terrorism fn Jbyria anb $ersfa fn 

tbe Utb anb 12th centuries, anb tbe 

subject of a luxuriant grototh of 

myth anb legerib. Inbay tbe Sftuatfon 

fs not bffferent fn ^yria; 

"(great feftlfng". 
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Srnolb be Carroja 

Srnolb be EEarroja toas electeb tbe ntntfj 

(Sranb j&aster of tbe fSSnigfjts Qtattplar in 

, about 1180. taking abbantage of a ttoo-pear 

truce agreeb bedseoi Palbtoin 313 anb 

/' i^alabin, Mmolb %& out to tour tfje courts of 

Curope to appeal for Support for tbe 3iolj> Xanb, 

He fjab been bispatcbeb bj> a council in 

Jerusalem along toitfj tbe 3|eracliuS, tbe 

•patriarcb of 3®u#dtm, anb 3&oger (Sranb 

jtftaster of tbe hospitallers. 



3H)£j» bopeb especially to secure tbe support of 3|enrp 33 

of Cnglanb (tofto fjab Stoorn to take tbe Cross as part of 

fjis penance for fjis part in the beatfj of QCfiomaS a Pecket.) 

3|otoeber ^rnolb of QCarroja fell Sick, anb bieb before 

ije coulb get any Eurtber tban Verona, His companions 

bab to earn* on toitbout Mat. 





^SjPt 


■ 




11 

1 






- i 




i<*^ I 




f oijn of tone &tm be Ztxxit^ ^ 
U84 - U88 

Joint tit QTerric or 1/tjterrp 

or €I)erence fs> a mystery to 

tJjt Iifetorfares of tfie 

©emplar #rber. mas Ije been electeb 

(!§ranb jftlaster, or Jjas %t not been, 



Itfee fn f)f# letters to tbe iPoae anb to tbe Ems of Crajlanb, 
callfng bfntself as "(Srarih preceptor of tbe bouse of tbe 

Cemole tn Jerusalem"? ^Probably, be bas been temporarily 

electeb toaftfns for tbe official resignation or bead) of 

tbe <©ranb jfflaster of ^rnaub be 3toroge. pje is placeb 

bettoeen ^raaub be ©oroge anb <&erarb be JUbefort. 



I 
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(getrarb be 3Kibefort 

(Bteb U89) 
(Serarb tie 3Rthefort (or ban &ubberboorbe) bias the 

tenti) (©ratio jfflaster of the knights templar. 

i)e presffbeb at the tfme of the btsasters that befell the 

l&tngbom of Jerusalem fn aria araurib 1187, ^t mas an 

ally of <©uy be lusfgnan, ©ueen ^tbylla anb Jkynalb 

be Chatillon. (Serarb has been portrayeb as a sinister 

firebranb anb a toarmonger of the Same cast as Jkynalb, 

pursuing policies anb tactics inconsistent toft!) the best 

interests of the 3&mgbom. ^e btb not Seem to lacfe personal 

courage, homeber, anb perljaps ff he hab been blesseb taith 

more lucfe he tooulb lie better thought of. Jbtfll, gfben 

his clearly tmmoberate nature, it ts btf ficult to account 

to his rise to the top of the <Btbtx of the ©emple, especially 

constberfng that he teas not a career templar. 

(Serarb mas probably of Jflemfsh extraction. 





3^nt»ert be halite 

(5©teb 1193) 

jRoiiert be gs>ablt teas a totbomeb 
.' Enigfjt from jWame, Jfrance, 

anb an ^ngetun Vassal 

jfyt ma£ lorb of ^rfllarp anb Ha ^>u^c 

$e tougf)t nnber IMtfjorb the Xtonheart 

bnring the Cftttrb Cnttfabe. 

^e mas formerly commanbeb a bfbision of lUcharb's a close 

associate of the 3&ing. Etcbarb's support helpeb gam Robert 

the position of (Sranb faster of the ©emple (the elebenth) 

fn 1101, though he hab only recently entereb the #rber. 

l»e succeebeb (Serarb be &tbefort, anb leb the d^rber at the capture 

of £Jcre. ^e also presfbeb ober the #rber's short-lfbebacqufsition of 

Cyprus, bfspatching ttoenty fenfgbts anb their retainers to gobern 

the tslanb. i)e bias ebentually succeebeb by Gilbert ^oral. 
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(gflfjert Cratl 

(U524200) 

(Sflliert Crafl (or Crfll or Jporal) in as a ©emplar from dragon. 

$$t tab fofneb fit tfs teens atib risen to tie iBtasfter of ttt ©emple 

tit tlit Irapit anb $roneitce, anb tab seen action fit tte Eeconqnfsta 

as toell as; fit ti)t Jpolp Xaitb. l>e titcatite tte ttotlftt (Sranb faster 

Sttcceebeb Slotiert be &>atle fit aroratb 1194. Unlitse <©erarb It Efbefort, 

(Sftoert Crafl fahoureb peacefnl relattoiis toftt tte jffltaslfms. QEtfS ranseb 

tension ttttoeen tit ©emplar aitb tte SpoSpftaHtrs into at tfjtjS time 

toere tlit mare militant party. (Sfltiert's cnncflfatorp policy totoarbs tte 

iHttslfms also set tfm at obis toitt Jtope Snnocent 33B anb tlit mort 

militant of tdt Cattjolic clergy bafuo toanteb eternal toar against tlit fitffbtl. 

33)t Jifstop of £>fbon txcotimtttitfcattb <§HUxt, l>otottitr tlit $ope 

obtrtnrtttb ttfs exrommnntcation, on tte tasfs ttat only $opes tab tlit 

anttorftp to exromrramfcate a ©emplar, anb flecanse ft createb a Scanbal. 

<®iltert bfeb fn Beremutr 1200 anb bias ebentnallp sncttebtb tip 

$tilfp be IHessfej. 




* 



^tjtltp be 3^itMt} 
(U654209) 

^fjfltp be $ltsusb$ toa£ a Itnfgbt from tijt region of Imjou. 

i $e may fjaoe fjeen fjom fn tfte caj&tle of $ tefcMR&ti 

/ near gfotgeni. $^e partftfrmteb m tije ^Efjfrb Crt&abe a£ a 

jsetular fernowl, anb at some point tyereaf ter joineb tfje 

Imfgfjtjs templar. $e fjetame tfje tfjfrteentf) <©ranb j#ta£ter 

fn early 1201. $$t kept tfje 3Templar£ out of tfje Jfourtfj 

Crusabe, perfiapjs antfcfpatmfl tfiat ft tooulb tie fifjatfeeb 

tij> tf)e Venetians anb bfoerteb ajjaimst iU^antfum. rpfjtlfp 

toatf fn faoour of tontfnufng tfje bfplomatfc polfty of (©flrttrt 

Crafl, anb extenbma tfje peate treaty toitf) tfje jUtojSlmts, 

totjfcrj fjab enbeb tfje ^fjtrb Crufiabe, mucfj to tfje anger of |3ope 

innocent 3f33f anb fjfe legated, $fjflfp bib, fjotoeoer, launcfj an 

expebftfon to recotjer tfje tattle of ^asfjrajS from tfje &rmeman£. 
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(gutllaume be CJjartre* 
(IBteb 1219) 

(©nfllaume be Cfjartres became tfje fonrteentfj <©ranb 

illaster of tfje Hmgfjts templar to 1209, $$t toas profca&lj> 

tiorn into tfje nouilitp of tfje Champagne region, anb tome 

a templar fn &ours, near Cfmrtres, fn arounb 1200, 

Ms <©ranb faster fje toas &est fenoton for fmflbmg 

tfje impregnable fortress mtottm as pilgrims' Castle, 2|e bfeb 

of fetoer in 1219 burfng tfje Crnsabers' siege of ©amfetta 

in Cgppt, tfje first major engagement of tfje jfiftf) Crusabe, 

^e toas succeebeb hp rPeter be iHontafgu, 




* 



$eter be JWontafgu 

(©ieb 1232) 

$tter (Pierre, or $ebro) be ifttontaifftt iietame tf)t 

f ff teentf) <©ranb jfttaster of tfie Enigijts Qtemplar 

,' in 1219. He suaeebeb dSuiUattme be Ciiartres as 

7 toijo bteb of f eoer buring flie siege of IBamietta 

buring tfiejFif tf) Crasabe. $eter fiab heen tfie jfttaster 

of tije temple in $ro»ence anb dragon, anb iiab 
fought at tilt pattte of Xas J§anas be ®otosa. $eter be 
jflontafgu mas tfie brother of (Sarin be ifflontaigu, tarijo 
teas (granb jfttaster of the Hospitallers from 1208-1228. 
€f)fs teas the only tfme toften ttoo members of the same f amfly presfbeb oner the ttoo 
leabfng jfMftary #rbers. 3t Srrureb Some pears of harmonious relations hettoeen 
them, during the ^>fxth Crusabe, $eter became a hftter enemy of tije Cmperor 
Jrebertcfe 33 toho ratfffeb the return of Jerusalem fn a treaty toith al sfeamtl fn a treaty 
toitbout the (Sranb Rasters' seal. $eter anb the templars toere suspecteb of plotteb 
against Jfrebertcfe, tobo retalfateb by hesfegfng them fn ^cre. 
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St-manb be fmgorb (11784244 or 1247) 



S3 ? ;v J ••' 



* 



^rmarib tit iPerfgorb (or Hermann tit <pterre-<&rosse) 
(117S-1247?) mas a bescenbant of the Counts of $erigorb anb a 
! (Srano jfttaster of the knights ©cmplar.^e teas; master of the 
, i $roofnce of Apulia anb Sicily from 1205 to 1232. 3m 1232, 
J he mas electee c&rarib faster of the ©emplars. 

. / T^t organijeb attacks on Cana, l^afita, Jbephorfa anb iPraetorfa, 
anb against the jWuslfm positions arounb the &ea of (Galilee. 
Sll of these expebftions mere failures anb bfminisheb 
the templars' effectiveness. 
3m 1236, on tfje tiorber hetmeen ibyria anb Ciliefa, 120 fenights, along mttf) some archers 
anb ©urcopoles, mere amhusheb near the tomn of ©arhsafe (©erhejefe). 
3m the first phase of the battle, tfje ©emplars reacheb tfje tomn 
hut they met fferce resistance. When reinforcements from 
Aleppo arrineb, the templars mere massacreb. Jfemer than tmentp of 
them returneb to their castle in Pagras, fifteen fern from the hattle. 
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&rmanb be $erigorb (11784244 or 1247) 

(Contfnueb) 

i 3(n £>eptemher 1239, 0rmanb arrfbeb at &cre. ?|e mabe a 
treat? mith Sultan of SBamascus, in parallel mfth the 

hospitaller treaty mith, the Sultan of Cgppt. 

3fn 1244 the £>ultan of Damascus bemanbeb tljat the 

templars help «P*t ft* 3&htoare?mians from &Sia jftlmor. 3n #ctoher 

1244, the Cemplars, hospitallers anb ^teutonic 3&mgfjts, together toitlj 

tfje £>ultan of ©amascus, confronteb the £>ultau of Cgypt anb his 

iihtoare^mfan allies at the Pattle of Ea Jforhte. 3Che Christian-jffluslto 

coalition toas befeateb, toitlj more than 30,000 heaths. £>ome Qtemplars 

anb hospitallers reacheb gfstalon, still in Christian hanbs. &rmanb be 

$erigorb map imhe heen feflleb bnrmg the hattle, or map hahe heen 

taptnreb anb surhtbeb until 1247. 
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3&trf)arb be pu«£ 
(Bit* 1247) 

3&fc|mrb be $Sures 

(or bes parres) toas prouaulp 

/ tije sefoentetntl 

(SSranb Jttaster of 

tfje I&nfgfjts Cemplar, electeb 

fn 1244, 

anb succeebfng Srmanb be $erfgorb, tofto mas ettijer feflleb 

or captureb at tfie pattle of Ha jf orfne, Hfttle fs unoton a&out 

tins perfob in tije (Berber's Instorj> anb 3&icfjarb is omitteb 

from some lists of <©ranb ^tasters, 

He was succeebeb bp <!5ufllaume be gbonnac. 





©utttaumt be ^>otmac 
(Bit* 1250) 

(gufllaume be g>onnac teas tiora to a notile famfln 

fn tije jfrencf) regfon of 3&ouergue, J^o bate of tiirti) 

j suririoes for tije (Sranb jfflaster, He mas be^crftieb op 

/ jUattijem $arfs as "a bfscreet anb circumspect man, 

Ts tolio mas also sfeflleb anb experfenceb fn tije affairs of mar", 

(Sufllaume be g>onnac mas an establfsfjeb memiier of tije 

orber uefore ins election as (Sranb jllaster, 
$e mas tije preceptor of ^tntftame mjfrance for tije Cemplars anb arrroeb 

fn tfje Holp Hanb arounb antumn of 1247, fmbfng tfje remnants of tfje 3&.fngbom 

of Jerusalem fn a precarious state, (Sranb jfflaster Srmanb be fJerfgorb Ijab 

tieen tafeen prfsoner at tije Rattle of £a jfortrie fn 1244, anb after negotiations 

for Ins release fafleb tmo pears later, (©nfllaume be Hs>onnac mas proposeb as a 

replacement, pefore Ins ffrst pear fn tfje €ast mas out, fje mas tije orber's nem leaber. 
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JUjmalb be Vitfyitxg 

(3Bteb 1256) 
■ ' 1;1 fl Eeynalb be ^tcfjfers became tfje nfneteentb <©ranb faster fn 1250 
after tbe beatfj of (©ufllaume tit ibonnac at jfflansourab fn Cgppt, 
rJ burfng tije ^ebentfj Crusabe. $rebtouslp be bab beenifflarsbal of tbe 
■ i| fcf Qfemple, arih bab contrfbuteb to tbe preparation of tbe Crusabe, 

F'' arrangfng shipping for loufs M's armfes. Jkynalb soon probeb bfs 
toortf) as a reboubtable toarrtor, taitf) an fnbepenbent streak. 

Jean be Jombflle's rbrontcle recalls bote on tbe marcb Soutb from IBamtetta, Mng loufs M bab 

orbereb tfjat none bias to breafe formation fn tbe face of enemy barassment. €ljen one of tbe jfluslims 

gabe a 3!infgbt QCemplar intbe ffrst rank so beabp a bloto taftf) bfs battle-axe tijat ft felleb bim unber 

tijE boobes of Jkpnalb be ^frijfers's ijorsfe. €ije marsbal crfeb out: 'St ttjem fn tbe name of (Sob for 

3 cannot Longer stanb tbisf lie spurreb bfs borse at tbe enemy, follotoeb by life brethren, anb, 

as tbe templars' Worsts toere fresb anb tfje Qfurfes' alreaby taeary, not a single enemy esrapeb. 

Eepnalb be Gutters accompanfeb lotus M to tbe Sere, follotofng tije befeat tn Cgypt. Qtfjere, 

fcofti) loufs's bacfefng, fje bias conffrmeb as tfje (Sranb jfflaster. ^e acteb as gob fattier to a son 

born to louts anb iWarguerfte of $robence, (born toftbfn $flgrfms Castle). 




IJjomatf perarb 
J (tU273) 

3H)omas Perarb became tfie tmenttetlj (©ranb faster 

of tfje QCemplarS fn 1256. 3ft mas Jjt mfjo Sent toorb to 

/ Curope of tfjt tfjreat from tbe abbancmg ifttongols, 

mbo bab hla?eb tfjttr map across tfje ifttfbble Cast. 

$pe rtporttb tfjttr atrocftfes anb prebfeteb tijat unless 

belp mas gfben a borrfhle araiffjflation mas fnebitahle. 

Perarb presfoeb at tfje tfme urtjen tf)e ifflamelufes unber 

Papbars mere putting great pressure on tilt Crusaber states, 

espettaltp tfjt ^rfnctpalftp of gfatiocfj* Wbflt baseb fn Mtxt, 

Perarb bearb of tfjt fall of gtottorfj, anb tijat Pagfjras mas unber Sfege. ©nable to senb relief , 

anb bnomfng tijat tfje castle coulb not mffbstanb be sfege, Perarb sent a message orberfng 

tije beleaguereb bretbren tfjere to surrenber anb mftbbram to la ^orfj dSufUaume. 3ft mas f ounb 

ttjat tfje garrison bab alreabp surrenbereb. Perarb bfb not babe tfiem permanently expelleb, 

but btlb tbtm to account, especfaUp for f aflfng to bestroy eberytfjfng before bepartfng. 
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1 (©uftlaume be Peaujeu 

(C.1230-1291) 

(©ufUaume be Peaujeu, afea William of Peaujeu, toajS ttje 21^t 

<6ranb jfflaster of ttje lutigljts QCemplar, from 1273 until JiiS beattj 

buring flit siege of Sere in 1291. 3|e was ttje last (©ranb jfttaster 

y to presibe in -Palestine. Buring ills tenure ttje nem jftftamtufe 

f J Sultan, (©alatoun, easily conguereb in 12 89 ttje County of Tripoli, 

imjicti tiab fgnoreb Peaujeu's warnings. 3n 1290 <©alatoun marcfieb 

on Sere, tijt capital of ttje remnant of ttje 3&ingbom of Jerusalem, 

tort bieb in Botoemtier before launching ttje attacfe. 

^fcs son Sl-Ssfiraf Itfjalil, iiowetier, becibeb to continue tijt campaign. Peaujeu leb tije bef ence 

of ttje city, 0t one point buring ttje siege, lie broppeb iiis sworb am) walfteb away from ttje 

Walts. His tmigtits remonstrated. Peaujeu replieb: "Je ne m'enfufs pas; fe suts mort. ^otcf 

le coup." ("3'm not running aWay; 3 am beab. ^ere is fyt titoW.") 2|e rafeeb 

ijts arm to sfioW ttje mortal Wounb lie tiab recefoeb. Peaujeu bfeb of tiis 

Wounb anb ttje city fell to ttje ifttamtufes, signalling ttje cub of 

Crusaber occupation of ttje ?|oly Hanb. 



m^ieotialb (Saubm (Bfeb U293) 
QHieohalb (Saubin Was a linigljts templar toiio tiab serteb in tfjc $rber for 
, 30 years. H»e tiab Iielb tijt rantts of ^urttopolier anb preceptor of Sere 
j ((Sranb preceptor) . Sere fiab fallen unber ttje masswe onslaught 
of at-SsIiraf Uliaia anb ijts jfflamelufe forces in jftlay 1291, Miifle still 
-■-^^'' serWug unber <§uitlaume be Peaujeu, QHieotiatb Ijab attempteb in vain to present 
a Wolent clasf) between fDfsan anb #enoese parties in Sere. 
Hotoefaer tyt anb ttje <©ranb piaster liab succeebeb in preWittting some captibe $fsan sailors 
being solb into slaWsry. dSaubin teas electeb ttje tWenty-seconb (anb penultimate) dSranb jftlaster 
of ttje uattereb remnants of ttje #rber of ttje temple, after ttje beattjs of be Peaujeu anb |Deter 

be Retire? in ttje uattle. ®lieotialb escapeb from Sere tip sea, tijree baps lief ore tiie final 

fall of tiie templars' fortress, saflins to ^>ibon toit!) tfie t^rber's treasure. 3n tiie montl) after 

tlje fall of Sere, 3Cpre liab surrenbereb anb £>ibon seemeb liarblp bef ensftle. (Sauibfn toftlibreto 

to Cpprus, intenbing to returnto ^>ibon mitt) reinforcements, ^omeber ttie templars ^ttm to 

Ijabe tieen bemoralfseb, anb soon ^>ibon, Peirut anb ttje fortresses of Qtortosa anb eben 

^flgrfm's Castle mere also atianboneb. fBvilp ttje garrison on Srmab remaineb, off sfiore from 

QCortosa. 3Bie mainlanb mas entirely lost. <§aubin teas succeebeb on Cyprus hj> 

f acimes be jfflotap. 
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^k ^B 


^M ^^H 





Jiott notify iBomfttt, 

non nobis, 

£eb Jf^omtm Ctto 

ba (Slortam 



Jacques be Jflo lap 
(0245-1314) 

factju^ be Jttolap (or jWolat) 

toa# t|)E tteottjMfjtrb anb la#t 

(Srattb jWatfttr of tije SUtfg&U 

of tfce CempU of STerusalmt 





pirtfjplace 

of 

Jacques be Jflo lap 

3n tf)t btpavtnttnt of tilt "Hatttt £>aont'\ 

tt)t fafUagt of dSowpjton (jfranct), 

lotattb on Higiitoay 19, 

af ttr Conthtattf ontamt, turn Itf t totoarbtf 

ttit titUaflt of $lolap. 



M ts tijtrt tilt htttiiplact of tilt latft (©rattb ifttatfttr of tilt 3&ntfli)t£ ^tmalav, 

J atnut£ bt jfttolap. H»t teas ti)t #on of a tftmnft atntttman, tm#saf of ti)t 

£>trt tit la i&ociitUt (tijt ntigiiiiourmQ tiiUagt), IfacijutS tit $lolay toatf 

tlttttb tiranb JSlatfttr of flit QCtmplt m 1293 anb bttb at tt)t tftaftt iftlard) 

13, 1314 on tilt orbtrtf of $iiatp U ptl (jfatr) anb $opt Cltmtnt V. 
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Jacques tie jtflolap toas a relation of 

the lorbs of Zongtoy to 

;Jfranche~Contte. ^e teas; toftfateb 

fnto the #rber to arounb 1266, 

to the preceptor? of Peune near ^utun, 

accorbtog to hfs Chfnon confession, 

anb toas recetoeb by iJumhert be 

|Jafraub (the father of 

fugues; be $a(raub). 

3(n 1291 he possibly fought at the siege 

of ^rre, anb ttoo years later on Cyprus 

toas electeb <f§ranb illaster. 


"i'< -'i i 


-■!^»T'j/ i 




iwjn bj v > 


^p 


1 


ifftimatiott (tnbtgtilttrt) of 'Jiuqtws to ifBolap 


tesof 
fttppoi 
fththt 
in the 




Jacques! he $tolap bias; one of the foremost abboca 

oMteb Eome, $artsi anb Eonbon, to 1294, rafetog . 

Pacfe to the lebant he sought alliances to 

aria strengtheneb the garrison i 


action to recober the ^olp 3Unb. ^e 
t anb gathering a neto templar force, 
jfflongols anb Armenians;, 
tslanb of Sfctoab. 



B^jfl B^aI 


$mqut$ be jftolap etoen 




purcfjatfeb 


^K^wm if^Pjsi l^Hiillii 


#fx tear galley from Venice 


VK|| / l^il J^^^^l 


toftf) a toteto to tnbabfng 


■H jlwl/ / \^Hiil ■HHHHh 


3Torto£a, anb 


■R i t^^iNdsi »H H ■HHIIIhI 


re-e*tab lining a Cfjrtetian 




footfjolb in ^>pria. 




W$t operation enbeb in 


lld^^^ljjg^^^B^B^g^l 


costlp failure, tfjougf), 




tofien grtoab itself 




toa£ lotft a jHamelufe mbatfion 




fleet of sixteen galley 
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3n 1306 Steeps lit Jttotap toa# tfnmmoneb 

from Cyprus tip $ope Clement V. 

Tfyt anb Jftilfe be ^fllaret, ti& opposfte 

nnmtier til fye ^otfpftallers, toere fntifteb 

to btScnStf plans tor a neto CrnSabe, anb 

also a proposal to amalgamate the (PrberS 

of the (ECtmple ami tfje Hospital 
3fat(nie# be ifetolap prtpareb a paper on die 

sntijett, concebfng that there toonlb tie 

Kome abnantagetf to the proposfeb merger, 

tint that on the tuljole ft in as a tab fbea 

Iterance the rtualrp tiettoeen the ttoo orbertf 

toast health? anb tfpnrreb diem on to greater 

efforts fn the Christian canst. jFnlfe feept qntt 

on the matter, tint apparently felt tije Kame. 

jfeleantohfle on the matter of a neto Crtttfabe 

tioflj (Sranb $ta#ter;S expre#Seb the bfeto 

that only a large tfcale -patftfagntm general* 

toonlb sneceeb fn re-eKtatiltSi)fng the Christian 

fefngbom fn the golp llanb. 







3facpe£bEjfflolaj> 

tnmt next to the $aris Cemple. 

0n 13 #ctoher 1307 %t anb his brethren toere 

arresteb there. ®hfs toas tofth nrhcrsi Secretly fssueb 

a month before hanb hp 3&fng $htlfp thejfafr, 

accusing the ©emplars of blasphemous crimes 

anb heresp. Jacques be jWolap bab attenbeb the 

funeral of the Etna's. Sister fn lata as a pallbearer 

only the bap before the arrests hfltoeber, anb 

seems to babe been taken tip surprise totjen 

the rafb came. 20e jWolap teas interrogateb tip 

3&opal agents anb the Snuufsftfon, prohahlp bring 

helb fn the templars' oton bungeons at the 

$aris QCemple. $$t bias prnbablp subjecteb to torture. 

#n 24 (October he confesseb to some of the 

accusations- namelp spfttfng on the Cross anb 

benfal of Christ. 
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3|t tooulb not, 

ijotoetjtt*, towim to 

liomoj&xual practiced 

Jfyt toa£ otilfgtb to 

rtj)tat tits confession 

mtiilicl? tije f otlotofng 

bay to ti)t masters 

of tiit ©nfoersfty 

of fDaris, anb also 

to urge liis fcretfirtn 

Iflsttotst to confess. 



W$t <©ranb JKlaifttr'i early capitulation, f orceb as it map ijafae tieen, bib mud) to unbermine 

ttjt bef ence of tfie $rber anb teas a propaganda coup for tfie Capetian authorities. 

3t prejnbiceb tije totber toortb against (Jjt QCemplars anb lent crebence to tije astonishing 

accusations. 3ft also mabe ft impossible for tfie $ope to continue in a critical stance 

regarbing tfje king's actions. 





S- '":* 



B| L " 



• 





3128fti) tfje otfjer leabing templars 

tljat Jmb tieen captureb, 

(3S.aj>mt)attb be Caron, 

HuQues be IJafraub, (Seoftroi be Clmmep 

anb (Seoffrof be <J§onneinlie), Jacquesc 

3Be Jttolap was mooeb to tfje cattle of 

Cfjmon. Wbtxt tfjese Cemplars again gaoe 

a partial confession to tfjtee Catbfnals 

sent tip t|)e $ope, tttfjo aftertoarbs iiestotoeb 

absolution on tfiem, 

&U tfje Cemplar bfgnttaries except be 

Caron toere subsequent lj> uroupjt tiacfe to 

iparis to testify at tfje tnuunal calleb 

tfje $apal Commission, 
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attb tftroujjf) 1312 tofien the Council of Vimnt 

abolfsfieb tfte #rber of 

tt)e temple anb coitjsfgtteb ft to oblfoion. 



^facpes be fflolap retracteb bis 
confession at tbe enb of tbe year. 

dE^ber tbe follotomfj pears, 

be toabereb, £t)tb«ttl|> toorn boton 

by b& captibitp. 

^c offereb little leabersfjip to 

tije templars totems to befenb tije *2^rt>er» 

but at times seemeb toilling to assert tije 

0rber's bonourable nature. $e 

apparently remaineb imprisoneb tfirougfiout 

1310 tojjen tije &rcbbisbop of &ens, 

^iifltp be jftlarfgnp fncapacitateb 

tilt Cemplars' befence at tfie $apal 

commission bp tabing anb burning 

54 templars; 








on 18 jWarcb, 1314, anb to fiear tijetr sentence of perpetual 

imprisonment, ^urjues be $airaub anb #eoffrof be #onnebille 

persfsteb in tbeir confessions anb accepteb tbeir fate. 



^e anb tije tbree 
otijer bfgnftaries 
of tije late #rber 
to ere ebentuallp 
brouflbt out 
before an assembly 

of prelates 

(inclubing Carbfnal 

Urnolb Jlobelli anb 

^rriibisliop be Jflarianp), 

latopers, unibersftp 

tbeologians 

anb tiie public 
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f^cpes J9e jWolap, tijouBt), stunneb i)ts 

persecutors tip matting a luob anb 

passionate last minute befence of tije #rber, 

l*e teas Supporteb tip fatal frof be Cfjarnep, 

€t)t rebellious templars mere passeb to tfie 

prebot of $arfs anb flung tiacfe into jail. 

Wfien the Efng learneb mfjat bab fjappeneb, 

be ment Into a rage, anb orbereb the ttoo 

templars to tit conbemneb as relapseb heretics. 

pefore night felt tbep mere tafeen to tije 311c 
, bes Jabfaux In the Jbefne, anb tiurneb to beatf), 
3t teas recorbeb tljat their courage anb constant? 

Impresseb anb surprfseb the onlookers. 

s Qtbe next bap, recorbeb the Chronicler (Siobarau 

Mlanf, came friars anb other religious persons, 

toho gathereb up the ashes of tije Qtemplar 

martprs anb carrfeb them ataap to bolp places. 




W$t IJooe fjab accepts tf)E l&nfgW 
explanation tfmt fyt rijargetf agamtft 
tfjmt of *obont|> anb t)la*pf)mt|> tot-re 
but to a mtennberstanbmg of arcane 
rftuate uefnnb clotfeb boortf totnri) Ijab 
tfiefr origins m ttje CrttsaberS' tiftter 
struggle against tfie jteltms, or 
|§>aracen&„ l^jese tnclubeb "benpfng 
CJjrt^t anb spitting on ttje cross tfiree 

times",,, tfjese toere fntenbeb to 

stimulate tije tunb of ljumtlfatfon anb 

torture tijat a Crusaber mfgfjt 6e 

sub jecteb to up tfje Saracens ff captureb, 

(&. (©totn, "Setuan JfiU &f)oto#Pn}K Parbontb 
JRofttedB Etri^W," Xonbon &toarf, 30 4fitarcf) 2002.) 
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€lmbt8tint <©ranb 0iagtm 

3Cfje tlanbestine <©ranb JfKlasftcrsj mere 
tiiofife til at Pernarb &apmonb:fabre-^Palaprat 

tlaimeb Suueebeb 3facpeS be ifilolap 
anb Setretlp preSerbeb tfje templar trabition. 
3£fje lisft Starts mitfj 3fean-iffilarr lUrmeniuS 

(1313-1324), anb enbS mitfj Pentarb 

&apmonbJfabre-3Palaprat (1804-1838). 

(3Cmentp-fottr dSranb ^Blasters). Blew toas 

an alternatibe list of Clanbestine (©ranb 

JSlasters, promttlgateb fiftp peats earlier 

tfjan jiernarb 3&apmonb Jfabre'-^alaprat's, 

bp tfje Earl, paron toon 3|unb, a (Sam an 

JfreemaSon. $on J|tmb rlaimeb tfjat tfje 

feber of tfie temple fjab Sttrbitoeb Setretlp in 

ikotlanb ratfjer tfian Jfrante, anb tfjat 3>arc[ttes 

bejffilolap fiab passeb fjis atttfioritp to a GCemplar 

talleb Pierre b'&umont ratfjer tfian 3fean-ifHart 

EarmeniuS. 3|e elaimeb to berioe fiis toiotolebge 

from exileb 3facobiteS. 




jSldjemj> auto 3$trmetiri0m 
among tije Cemplars 

Until lasft oecap, mo#t ataotmtc 

iiiStorfanK Jibe ietn reticent to 

ojienlp £tnoj> etfotertc stoSjecte 

as aLcljtmp anb ^rrmetfetan. 

Us! a re#nlt, tfntlj tontef totty 

rtgarfo to ifyt t)tsftorj> of tfje 

QCtntplartf Jane more often Seen 

ignore)). ®obap, tttneK Seem to 

tie rijarigiiig. 

QEo be sure, rertain tratts linking: the templars mitfj alrfjtmp anb Jlermetitism, especially tfjose mritten bp certain rjrottps 

in eighteenth centurp (frame), Shoulb be biSmiSSeb as proparjanba. 3|omeber, tobile proteeb berp tautiouSlp, it is not 

Scientific to merely biSregarb Such Subjects. 3H)infe of tfje CarbinalS totjo refuSeb to look into (Salileo'S telescope or 

ttje Protestant mittfj hunters Wja moulb not ronSiber all of tlje ebibence. ifilanp Christians are linomn to fjabe 

stubieb alchemp anb Jpermetirism, inrlubina some of tfje earlp Cfjurrh jfathers. Sue to secrecp, the JEemplars mere not 

fenomn as practicing alchemp. Put, man? churchmen bib, 3thomaS HcjuinaS, 3&amon Xull, 3&ocier Paeon, Albert uSjfBlauS, 

anb Pope 3tohn XBJ of gtbianon, from ttjere the ^obereirjn ®rber of ttje Clber Jiretbren 3&oSe + Cross. 
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Cfje &ule£ of tfje ^oberetgn ©rber 
of tfje Clber prettjren &o*e * Cross 



Article I 

Jfirst of all, me state tbat if it happens in tbe future, tbe folloming statutes sboulb be 
in neeb of gome correction or reform, or if it Seems profitable to make nem ones, me 
mill propose tbe matter to tije Council anb beliberate on tbese propoxate fo Homing 
abbice, anb mbat bas been beliberateb to be reporteb to tbe Superior Smperator 
resibent of ttjtsf citp to be approbeb bp bim if be sees it mortb for publication mitb tbe 
recommenbeb obserbations, anb again tbat of tbe Council tbrougb electeb ones, as to 
four or tmo, all Doctors in &lcbemp. 

Article 2 

&nb, tbe so-calleb reformers anb composers mill smear betmeen tbe banbs of tbe saib 
Superior to proceeb in tbe stateb composition of reformation in utter faitbfulness 
mitb tbe aim tbe Sole benefit anb use of tbe public. 

Article 3 

Stem, tbat tbese lams coulb be rebofeeb for future use, in form, or contrary custom, 
for tbis reason me bo lb tbat against tbese lams one can neber argue bifferent usage, in 
form, custom or prescription eben if it excess an? buman memory. 

Article 4 

&nb, at tbe enb Sucb Statutes mill be mabe fenomn to eberpone; tbe Saib Smperator 
mill make tbem publisbeb in eacb anb eberp Court, to be inbiolablp obserbeb bp all. 

Article 5 



e, prince of tbe Cburcb, baron, counts anb fenigbts representing tbe tbirtp-tbree 
companions of our d^rber, bo profess to serbe #ob bp teacbing anb perpetuating tbe 
Holp TOiSbom: &lcbemp learneb bj> H>alabm anb our iflasters Ssmailia'S in tbe 
House of TOisbom at tbe time mben me mere still tbe Unigbts of Cbrist. 
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article 6 

0m nem faitb mill spreab tbrougbout tbe Artier of tbe Clber pretbren of tbe &ose 
* Cross. 3ts present beabquarter is notn at tbe friarp of tbe pretbren pontiffs of 
$ont-Saint-Csprit iufjere tbe rector former tfmplam of tbe temple prepares our 
&ules of tbe 0xtitx as bectbeb bp our Holp jf atber $ope Jobn ##33. 

article* 7 anb 8 



e toant a sobereign anb secret orber, not religious, but religious people map be 
beabeb. Wit make tfjree botos: Cbaritp, Simplicity, anb (^bebience. 

Article 9 

Cacb of tbe brotbers mill be an example to all bumans. He mill neber complain about 
beaben, nor of tbe bumans. He mill respect tbe princes mbo are accommobating bim 
anb befenb tbeir bomelanb if necessary. Cbat no one makes up at nigbt mitbout 
raising bis soul to bis Creator anb tbe suffering creatures. 

article 10 

3n remembrance of tbe Ssmail's iflasters babing taugbt us tbeir Science, me 
perpetuate tbe Ulcbemp not to obtain golb treasures, since it bemonstrates tbe unique 
frutb anb probibes tbe true Quintessence of Hife. 

article U 

Cbc &rms of our 0thtt mill be tbe Cross of tbe Sabiour inbenteb bp Habp 0utm 
Helene; tbe first #olben &ose blesseb bp our Holp Jfatber $ope Snnocent W anb 
giben to one of tbe canons of Upons of tbe 0tUt of Saint Just, parent of a totplar 
cbaplain, all mearing tbe reb bat of Jacques be Via; finally, tbe Hgnus Bei mearing 
tbe Cross of tbe temple in recognition of tbe Commanberp of Honbon mbo sabeb us. 

article 12 

Cacb Smperator can create a sbielb: tbe pelican tbat opens tbe flank to gibe life to bcr 
poung; tbe lion of Hing &icbarb anb tbe &gnus Bei nameb abobe mill be a 
manbatorp part of tbese emblems, &s to tbe fabulous animals anb otter alcbemical 
items, tfjep must come in tbe Senescbal's &rms, but in tbe meantime tbe Smperator 
mill seal tbe seal of tbe &gnus ©ei mitb tbe templar Cross. ftbis seal mill almaps 
remain balib. 
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article* 13 



Cbe Supreme Council of tbe 0thtt mill be composed as sucb: 

19 Smperator 

& H>enescbal 

13 #ranb Commander 

& Commander 

8 iflajor J^ieropbant 

3 J^ieropbant 

3 custodian of tbe "state and tresors;" 

Jfibe #rand iHasters 

Cbe tmentp-one protber Guides in tbe art of &lcbemp, are not part of tbe Supreme 

Council. 

Article 14 

3m addition to tbe tbree boms, eacb brotber mill make a promise to #od. Wat number 
of 2Brotbers mill neber exceed tbirtp-tbree and tbere mill neber be less. 

Article 15 

Cbe Smperator is tbe supreme bead of tbe Order's spiritual and temporal pomers, 
and be mill be tbe only one able to mear in bis &rms tbe cardinal's bat abobe tbe 
cross; tbe pelican or tbe &gnus Bei or tbe Hion. Wf&t slogan mill be "$ro cruce 
birtusque, birusque" or "Bium £>M Ceteris " or 'fortune and misfortune are one." 

Article 16 

Cbe protbers mill almaps mork in secrecy so tbat tbeir morks are knomn only to 
#od. Cbep mill use conbentional symbols to correspond betmeen tbem. 

Article 17 

&lcbemical Ceacbing mill be giben free to people of all malks of life probided tbep are 
bonourable and of good moral. Cbere mill be seben degrees. 

article 18 

Cbe Smperator mill be elected bp a majority of tbe Supreme Council during a 
Conclabe and after tbe deatb of bis predecessor. M some of tbe dignitaries mere too 
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far amap or stick, tfjep coulb bote bp messenger. 3m cage of major force tbe Smperator 
map besignate bis successor buring bis lifetime. Cbe Conclabe tooulb tben meet to 
make an act of commitment. 

Article 19 

Cbe Commanberp of tbe ®tbtt mill be belb appointeb bp tbe Smperator. &s our 
Heab map belong to any Cbristian country, it fo Horns tbat tbe Court mill finb itself 
berp often in a bifficult position. Homeber, a* a precaution me cannot carry 
inbefinitelp arcbibes anb treasures, tbe boarb mill appoint seberal bibing places to 
sbelter tbem. 

Article 20 

&ll tbe J^retbren of tbe Council mill be appointeb bp tbe Smperator: all positions are 
bonorarp anb free. Cbe tmentp-one pretbren #uibes mill unberstanb Ulcbemp. Cbep 
mill be appointeb bp tbe #ranb iflasters. 

Article 21 

Cbe l^retbren #uibes mill teacb alcbemp free of cbarge. Cbep mill make no claim for 
subsibies, nor money or otter cbarges, but tfjep mill accept bonations for tbe ®tbtt. 

Article 22 

Mo one map enter tbe ®tbtt mitb political religious or commercial objectibes. 

Article 23 

Alliance mitb anotber orber cannot be becibeb unless bj> tbe Smperator after 
consulting tbe #reat Council, but only tbe becision of tbe Smperator mill be retaineb. 

Articles; 24 to 25 

Cbe Smperator bas all autboritp except on tmo points: 

1) Bissolbe tbe ®xatx 

2) Cbange tbe number of protbers mbo is tbirtp-tbree. 
Cbe 0tbtt cannot be bissolbeb unless tbe majority of tbirtp-tbree. 
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article 26 

Cacb #ranb iflaster mill appoint a committee mbo£(e mission is( to fjelp and abbtee 
bim. 

Article 27 

Ctc Committees toill consist of: 

3 #ranb iteter 

%t Hieroptjant ($rior) 

3 |§>ecretaq> 

&n ^Ibbisfer 

Article 28 

etc #ranb iteters can create seberal committees. 

Article 29 

ftoice a pear tbe leaberg of tbe Committee mill sfenb a menage to tbe Smperator to 
keep bim informeb of tbe progress of ite teaching.. 

Article 30 

Cbe &beptebip map be giben by tbe #ranb ifeterg or tbeir beputiefi. 

Article 31 

ebe Hbeptebip mill be conferreb buring a ceremony. 3 meal in common, mabe of 
breab mitbout gait or leaben is to be taken together outeibe tbe ceremony. 

Article 32 

Mo protber #uibe can appoint W £ucces#or, not eben tbe Umperiorg of tbe Supreme 
Council. 

Article 33 

ebe Ubeptebip map be giben mitbout ceremony in case of life or beatb, or if tbe &bept 
libesf far from W consecrator. 
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article 34 

€acb abept mill pronounce tbe promise of tbe images, but not tbe tfjree boms, reserbeb 
only for tbe (JElbcr Jtobren of tbe &oSe * Cross. 

Article 35 

(J^nlp tbe Smperator mill appoint bis successor bp faatll if be flunks tbe canbibate is fit 
for tbe (JE^rber. 

Article 36 

& #ranb iflaster map babe multiple cbarges. 

Article 37 

Cbe #ranb iHasters ensure unber tbeir stole responsibility tbat no one is neitber 
political nor commercially engageb, in anptbing tbat binbs tbe (S^rber ... but eacb 
protber (outsibe tbe (S^rber) can bo tobat be likes. 

Article 38 

Cbe pretbren respect all faitbs as 4£ob is present eberpmbere. 

Article 39 

Cbe (S^rber reserbes tbe bismissal of a member in case of bisobebience to its statutes. 

Article 40 

&np bispute mill be jubgeb bp tbe Smperator. 

Article 41 

W$t becisions of tbe Smperator are final. 

Article 42 

&ll array mill fall mben tbe times are come, mben tbere mill be monbers in tbe 
beabens anb among tbe stars because of learneb men anb scbolars, mbile tbere mill be 
riots, as mell as betrapeb morbs; tbere mill be man? calamities anb miseries; anb, 
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tbat tbere katll be more tfmn four pontiff tftill to come 1 as( to our learneb 3ri2tf) 
pt£ff)op Jflalacbt. 

©one anb toritten on tbe instruct of 0m ^olp Jfatber $ope Jfeban KXM, tbe pear 
one tbouganb tfjree bunbreb anb gebenteen, tbe ebe before tbe bap of tbe baptism of our 
Glorious Horb Jesus Cbritft at tbe Jfriarp of tbe J^retbren ^ontiffsf of $ont-i§>t- 
€sprit, bp our benerable Hector anb approbeb bj> Jacquetf be Via Smperator anb bp 
Bella Ikbere ^ene^cbal, tobo put tbetr geate 



(generalities to Remember 



At the very heart of any Chivalrous Brotherhood whether it be the "Sovereign 
Order of the Elder Brethren Rose + Cross"; or "The Poor Knights of Christ, 
Guardians of the Holy Land", being all Knight Templars from the Temple of 
Jerusalem, all had a shield, or they had a family coat of arms at the time of their 
investiture, or being made one with the help of a Heraldic designer and of the 
Judge of Arms of the Order. Whatever the origin of the shield, in a general way, 
the Order imposes an emblem to every new knight. 



; 











Example: "Full azure." 

With the design of the 

CCSM. At the time of 

Crusades 



A today's design 



Helm of the Princes of Blood 
as further explained. 



1 Meaning, probably the end of the calamities and miseries foreseen after the fourth Pontiff or 
Pope. 
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The Chivalry, as many things in the Medieval Times, has left its mark, regulated 
by customary laws. These customary laws have survived by bits and pieces. 
Nevertheless certain points are clarified either by historical facts, or by authors 
whose testimony cannot be doubted. So, we will review some of these customs. 

Every man should receive the investiture to be knighted. 

The armament of King Francis I by the Knight Pierre Terrail, Lord of Bayard, 
known as the Knight without fear and without reproach was held September 15, 
1515, though he was crowned on January 25 of the same year, proves that even 
a king cannot call himself "Knight" if he has not bowed the knee before another 
Knight to receive the Knighthood. 

The Rank of the Knight 

Customs confirm that the Knights take precedence over non-knights, be they 
even Blood Princes, where it concludes that the Knights had the rank of "Prince 
of Blood". In our time, the only mark that we keep of this customary "rank" lays 
in the fact that our arms are surmounted by the helmet of the Princes of Blood. 

Chivalry is eternal 

Once one has been invested in the Chivalry, he remains Knight until his death. 
There is only one Court of Honour that can, in case of felony, remove a person 
from Chivalry. However, it is still necessary that the court is independent and 
free from any pressure or coercion. 

Felony 

We felt appropriate to remember the different causes of felony at the end to 
ensure that, as so often in the past, we would put this charge to various reasons, 
and it must be confessed, often with reasons "it suits me that way". So here 
follows what says the custom: 

Felony or infidelity, disloyalty, crime is abusive and violent action of the knight 
to his Lord, which entails penalty. Felony is also committed by a Lord to his 
knights and underlings when he offenses them. Thus, felony is an offense and 
crime committed by the knight to his Lord, and the Lord respectively to his 
knight. 

Treachery of a knight or underling to his Lord. 

The knight or underling is guilty of a felony in the following ways: 

• When he maliciously put the hand on his Lord. 

• When he mistreats and vexes his Lord with insulting words. 

• When he works out his death or dishonour. 
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• When he evades his obligations and counselling. 

• When he evades his obligation to military service. 

We will add one that kills off service; and, the one that was stricken by national 
indignity. 

Felony of the Lord to his knight or underling 

The Lord is guilty of a felony when he breaches his duty of protection and 
friendship to his knight or subordinate. The superiority he has on his knight or 
underling causes no freedom for violence and crime as Lord over his 
subordinate. 
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®J)e (granb Jfeter* of tfje Cemple of Jerusalem 




Here commences the list of Knights who have 
succeeded in the direction of the Order as Grand 
Masters elected by the Knights, leaders of the Order; or 
maybe either as Lieutenant Magister of the Order in 
absence of the Grand Master or, finally, as Regent "ad 
interim" assuming the regency at the request of the 
Grand Master during an impediment of the last. 

Hugues de Payens 

(C. 1170-1136) 

Hugues de Payns is, in all likelihood, born at 
the Castle of Payns (France). Along the timeline 
of the Masters of the Temple is suggested that 
he was born around the year 1070 and related to 
the family of the Counts of Champagne but 
nothing is known of his parentage or his 
childhood. It may be that Hugues de Payns is a 
descendant of the Carolingian Hildemar, 
possessor of land in Payns. Presumably, and 
only by comparison with other young nobility 
of his time, he was major at the age of fourteen, 
then squire of a knight in his neighbourhood, 
may be of the Count of Champagne himself, 
and finally became himself a knight. He 
received his fief either from the Payns, or 
inherited from his father along the usage which 
began in the tenth century, or directly from the 
Count of Champagne. 
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Robert de Craon 

(C. llOO-c.1147) 

Robert de Craon became the second Grand Master of 
the Knights Templar in 1 136. Although known as 'the 
Burgundian', he was born in Anjou, and was a 
younger son of Renaud de Craon. He had given up a 
fiancee in Aquitaine to join the newly formed Order 
in Jerusalem, serving under Hugues de Pay ens. He 
was also present at the Council of Troyes. He 
oversaw the continuing growth of the Order and saw 
it gain extensive privileges when as a result of the 
Papal Bull Omne Datum Optimum. Robert 
participated in some inconclusive campaigns against 
the forces of Aleppo in the Holy Land. He was 
succeeded by Everard des Barres, who arrived from 
France with the forces of the Second Crusade. 




Everard des Barres 

(Died 1174) 

Everard des Barres was the third Grand Master of the 
Knights Templar. From an aristocratic family of 
Meaux, Champagne, he entered the Order in his 
teens, and by 1143 had risen to the rank of Grand 
Preceptor of France. He was chosen to lead the order 
on the death of Robert de Caron. He was close to 
King Louis VII of France and accompanied him on 
the Second Crusade, soon after his elevation in 1147. 
The embarkation followed a chapter meeting held in 
Paris, attended by King Louis, by Pope Eugenius III 
and by 120 Knights of the Temple, including some 
summoned by Everard from Spain. It was probably at 
this meeting that the Order received the right to wear 
the red cross of martyrdom on their white habits. 
Everard returned to France with the King after the 
ignominious end of the Crusade, apparently stricken 
with guilt over the failure of the venture. He resigned 
from the Templars in around 1151, and joined the 
Cistercian Order at Clairvaux in order to do penance. 
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He was replaced as Grand Master by Bernard de 
Tremelay. 




Bernard de Tremelay 

(Died 1153) 

Bernard de Tremelay was the fourth Grand Master of 
the Knights Templar. He was elected following the 
abdication of Everard des Barres, and led the Order in 
the aftermath of the unsuccessful Second Crusade. 
Bernard was probably a Burgundian, from a family 
originating near Dijon. Bernard and the Templars 
supported King Baldwin III of Jerusalem in his 1153 
campaign against Ascalon, the only coastal town still 
in Muslim hands. A preliminary to this had been the 
strengthening of the castle at Gaza, which the 
Templars had taken over. This had severed Ascalon's 
land connection to Egypt. The Christians laid siege to 
Ascalon itself on 23 January 1153. Bernard de 
Tremelay had a wooden siege tower built and moved 
it close to the walls. The Egyptian defenders of the 
city succeeded in setting this on fire, but the wind 
changed direction, carrying the flames towards 
Ascalon. The walls themselves came crashing down. 
According to the chronicler William of Tyre (who 
was seldom one to ascribe the best motives to the 
Knights Templar) the Templars rushed into the 
breech without the King's knowledge, while Bernard 
de Tremelay prevented the other Crusaders from 
following, hoping to keep the greater part of the 
plunder. If so it was foolish over-confidence, for the 
next day the Egyptians hung the beheaded bodies of 
the Grand Master and forty of his men over the 
ramparts. The Christians fought on and the city fell to 
Baldwin soon after. Meanwhile Andre de Montbard 
succeeded as Grand Master of the Temple. 
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Andre de Montbard 

(1103-1156) 

Andre de Montbard was a Burgundian of noble birth. 
He was one of the early members of the Knights 
Templar. He went on to become fifth Grand Master 
of the Order, presiding between 1153 and 1156. 

Andre was a younger son of Bernard, Lord of 
Montbard and Humberge de Ricey. Andre's brother 
Rainard succeeded to the title. Andre was also an 
uncle of Bernard of Clairvaux, Bernard apparently 
being the son of Andre's much older half sister Aleth. 
Andre's access to St Bernard and Bernard's influence 
within the Catholic Church helped ensure the official 
recognition of the Templars at the Council of Troyes. 
Andre apparently arrived in Europe some time before 
the other founding Templars, charged with gaining 
support for the Holy Land and negotiating with Fulk 
V, Count of Anjou, to come East to marry Melisende, 
the heiress to the kingdom of Jerusalem. Andre 
returned to the Holy Land, and served as Seneschal of 
the Order under Everard des Barres, to whom he 
wrote while the Grand Master was absent in France, 
urging his return with additional knights and money. 
Andre also served under Bernard de Tremelay. He 
participated in the capture of Ascalon from the 
Egyptians in 1153. He was elected Grand Master 
after de Tremelay perished there. 




Bertrand de Blanquefort 

(1109-1169) 

Bertrand de Blanquefort (or Blanchefort/Blancfort) 
was elected as the sixth Grand Master of the Knights 
Templar in 1156. He presided during the reign of 
Baldwin III, and seems to have been one of the first 
Grand Masters to use the symbol of the two riders on 
his official seal. Blanquefort is known for extending 
and revising the Templars' Rule, adding a 
numberdealing with specifically military situations 
and the hierarchy of the Order, which had by this 
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time become more complex. (The original Rule had 
been primarily concerned with monastic living.) 

In 1159 Bertrand de Blanquefort was captured by the 
Sultan Nur ed-Din of Damascus, after being 
ambushed by the Saracens in the Jordan Valley. 



Philip deMilly of Nablus 

(Died 1178) 

Philip of Nablus was the Lord Nablus, and then of 
Oultrejordan, holding the castle of Kerak. He would 
become a Templar Grand Master. Philip was son of 
Guy de Milly, a Crusader from Picardy. He was well 
connected, being a step-brother of the lord of Ramla, 
and brother in law of Barisan of Ibelin, who was 
married to his sister Helvis. Philip became an 
influential baron in the Kingdom of Jerusalem. He 
was loyal to Queen Melisende, and formed part of her 
response to the fall of Edessa in 1 144, at a time when 
Baldwin III was being sidelined for political reasons. 
Later, Philip fought alongside Baldwin and the 
Knights Templar at the capture of Ascalon. He is said 
to have been a gifted linguist, knowing French, Latin, 
Arabic and Armenian. At some point he also made a 
pilgrimage to the Monastery of Saint Catherine of 
Alexandria in the Sinai. He joined the Templars 
himself some time before 1166, probably after the 
death of his wife Isabella. In 1169 he was elected the 
Order's seventh Grand Master, succeeding Bertrand 
de Blanquefort. Philip was the first Grand Master to 
have been born in the orient. The probably led the 
Order during the defence of Gaza against an attack by 
Saladin. Philip resigned as Grand Master in 1171 for 
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reasons unknown. In his place Odo de St Amand was 
elected. Philip then became a royal envoy, to 
Constantinople. Philip's daughter Stephanie de Milly 
was remarried to Reynald de Chatillon, upon his 
release from a Nur ed-Din's dungeons. Reynald thus 
became lord of Kerak. 



Eudes or Odo de St Armand 

(Died 1180) 

Odo de St Amand hailed from an aristocratic family 
of Limousin. He came east and served as Marshal of 
Jerusalem, before joining the Knights Templar. Odo 
went on to became the eighth Grand Master of the 
Templars in 1171, during the reign of Amalric I of 
Jerusalem. He succeeded Bertrand de Blanquefort, 
with whom he apparently had been captured and held 
prisoner after the battle of Banyas, against Nur ed- 
Din. Relations between the Order and the King 
continued to be difficult, and the troubles came to a 
head in 1172, when the Templar Walter de Mesnil 
ambushed an envoy of the Assassin sect, returning to 
Syria from negotiations with Amalric. 

William of Tyre, recording his capture, expressed 
little sympathy, and condemned Odo as an evil man, 
full of pride and arrogance 'in whose nostrils dwelt 
the spirit of fury'. He also claimed that many held 
Odo responsible for the military disaster. Odo refused 
to be ransomed, in accordance with the Rule, and 
died in chains in prison the following year. He was 
succeeded in his absence by Arnold de Tarroja. 
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The Assassins: 

A Radical Sect in Islam 

The word 'Assassin' was brought back from Syria by 
the Crusaders, and in time acquired the meaning of 
murderer. Originally it was applied to the members of 
a Muslim religious sect - a branch of the Ismailis, and 
the followers of a leader known as the Old Man of 
the Mountain. Their beliefs and their methods made 
them a by-word for both fanaticism and terrorism in 
Syria and Persia in the 11th and 12th centuries, and 
the subject of a luxuriant growth of myth and legend. 
Today the situation is not different in Syria, masses 
fighters and civilians are killed. 



Arnold de Tarroja 

(Died 1184) 

Arnold de Tarroja was elected the ninth Grand 
Master of the Knights Templar in about 1 180. Taking 
advantage of a two-year truce agreed between 
Baldwin IV and Saladin, Arnold set out to tour the 
courts of Europe to appeal for support for the Holy 
Land. He had been dispatched by a council in 
Jerusalem along with the Heraclius, the Patriarch of 
Jerusalem, and Roger Grand Master of the 
Hospitallers. They hoped especially to secure the 
support of Henry II of England (who had sworn to 
take the Cross as part of his penance for his part in 
the death of Thomas a Becket.) However Arnold of 
Tarroja fell sick, and died before he could get any 
further than Verona. His companions had to carry on 
without him. 
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John of Terric (Jean de Terric) 1184 - 1188 

John de Terric or Thierry or Therence is a mystery to 
the historians of the Templar Order. Has he been 
elected Grand Master, or has he not been, like in his 
letters to the Pope and to the King of England, 
calling himself as "Grand Preceptor of the house of 
the Temple in Jerusalem"? Probably, he has been 
temporarily elected waiting for the official 
resignation or death of the Grand Master of Arnaud 
de Toroge. He is placed between Arnaud de Toroge 
and Gerard de Ridefort. 




Gerard de Ridefort 

(Died 1189) 

Gerard de Ridefort (or van Ruddervoorde) was the 
tenth Grand Master of the Knights Templar. He 
presided at the time of the disasters that befell the 
Kingdom of Jerusalem in and around 1187. He was 
an ally of Guy de Lusignan, Queen Sibylla and 
Reynald de Chatillon. Gerard has been portrayed as a 
sinister firebrand and a warmonger of the same cast 
as Reynald, pursuing policies and tactics inconsistent 
with the best interests of the Kingdom. He did not 
seem to lack personal courage, however, and perhaps 
if he had been blessed with more luck he would be 
better thought of. Still, given his clearly immoderate 
nature, it is difficult to account to his rise to the top of 
the Order of the Temple, especially considering that 
he was not a career Templar. Gerard was probably of 
Flemish extraction. 
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Robert de Sable 

(Died 1193) 

Robert de Sable was a widowed Knight from Maine, 
France, and an Angevin vassal. He was lord of 
Brillary and La Suze He fought under Richard the 
Lionheart during the Third Crusade. He was formerly 
commanded a division of Richard's a close associate 
of the King. Richard's support helped gain Robert the 
position of Grand Master of the Temple (the 
eleventh) in 1191, though he had only recently 
entered the Order. He succeeded Gerard de Ridefort, 
and led the Order at the capture of Acre. He also 
presided over the Order's short-lived acquisition of 
Cyprus, dispatching twenty knights and their 
retainers to govern the island. He was eventually 
succeeded by Gilbert Horal. 



Gilbert Erail 

(1152-1200) 

Gilbert Erail (or Erill or Horal) was a Templar from 
Aragon. He had joined in his teens and risen to be 
Master of the Temple in the Aragon and Provence, 
and had seen action in the Reconquista as well as in 
the Holy Land. He became the twelfth Grand Master 
succeeded Robert de Sable in around 1194. Unlike 
Gerard de Ridefort, Gilbert Erail favoured peaceful 
relations with the Muslims. This caused tension 
between the Templar and the Hospitallers who at this 
time were the more militant party. Gilbert's 
conciliatory policy towards the Muslims also set him 
at odds with Pope Innocent III and the more militant 
of the Catholic clergy who wanted eternal war against 
the infidel. The Bishop of Sidon excommunicated 
Gilbert. However the Pope overturned this 
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excommunication, on the basis that only Popes had 
the authority to excommunicate a Templar, and 
because it created a scandal. Gilbert died in 
December 1200 and was eventually succeeded by 
Philip de Plessiez. 





Philip de Plessiez 

(1165-1209) 

Philip de Plessiez was a knight from the region of 
Anjou. He may have been born in the castle of 
Plessis-Mace near Angers. He participated in the 
Third Crusade as a secular knight, and at some point 
thereafter joined the Knights Templar. He became the 
thirteenth Grand Master in early 1201. He kept the 
Templars out of the Fourth Crusade, perhaps 
anticipating that it would be hijacked by the 
Venetians and diverted against Byzantium. Philip 
was in favour of continuing the diplomatic policy of 
Gilbert Erail, and extending the peace treaty with the 
Muslims, which had ended the Third Crusade, much 
to the anger of Pope Innocent III and his legates. 
Philip did, however, launch an expedition to recover 
the castle of Baghras from the Armenians. 




Guillaume de Chartres 

(Died 1219) 

Guillaume de Chartres became the fourteenth Grand 
Master of the Knights Templar in 1209. He was 
probably born into the nobility of the Champagne 
region, and became a Templar in Sours, near 
Chartres, in around 1200. As Grand Master he was 
best known for building the impregnable fortress 
known as Pilgrims' Castle. He died of fever in 1219 
during the Crusaders' siege of Damietta in Egypt, the 
first major engagement of the Fifth Crusade. He was 
succeeded by Peter de Montaigu. 
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Peter de Montaigu 

(Died 1232) 

Peter (Pierre, or Pedro) de Montaigu became the 
fifteenth Grand Master of the Knights Templar in 
1219. He succeeded Guillaume de Chartres as who 
died of fever during the siege of Damietta during the 
Fifth Crusade. Peter had been the Master of the 
Temple in Provence and Aragon, and had fought at 
the Battle of Las Navas de Tolosa. Peter de Montaigu 
was the brother of Garin de Montaigu, who was 
Grand Master of the Hospitallers from 1208-1228. 
This was the only time when two members of the 
same family presided over the two leading Military 
Orders. It secured some years of harmonious relations 
between them. During the Sixth Crusade, Peter 
became a bitter enemy of the Emperor Frederick II 
who ratified the return of Jerusalem in a treaty with al 
Kamil in a treaty without the Grand Masters' seal. 
Peter and the Templars were suspected of plotted 
against Frederick, who retaliated by besieging them 
in Acre. 




Armand de Perigord (1178-1244 or 1247) 

Armand de Perigord (or Hermann de Pierre-Grosse) 
(1178-1247?) was a descendant of the Counts of 
Perigord and a Grand Master of the Knights Templar. 

He was master of the Province of Apulia and Sicily 
from 1205 to 1232. In 1232, he was elected Grand 
Master of the Templars. He organized attacks on 
Cana, Safita, Sephoria and Praetoria, and against the 
Muslim positions around the Sea of Galilee. All of 
these expeditions were failures and diminished the 
Templars' effectiveness. 

In 1236, on the border between Syria and Cilicia, 120 
knights, along with some archers and Turcopoles, 
were ambushed near the town of Darbsak (Terbezek). 
In the first phase of the battle, the Templars reached 
the town but they met fierce resistance. When 
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reinforcements from Aleppo arrived, the Templars 
were massacred. Fewer than twenty of them returned 
to their castle in Bagras, fifteen km from the battle. 

In September 1239, Armand arrived at Acre. He 
made a treaty with Sultan of Damascus, in parallel 
with the Hospitaller treaty with the Sultan of Egypt. 
In 1244 the Sultan of Damascus demanded that the 
Templars help repel the Khwarezmians from Asia 
Minor. In October 1244, the Templars, Hospitallers 
and Teutonic Knights, together with the Sultan of 
Damascus, confronted the Sultan of Egypt and his 
Khwarezmian allies at the Battle of La Forbie. The 
Christian-Muslim coalition was defeated, with more 
than 30,000 deaths. Some Templars and Hospitallers 
reached Ascalon, still in Christian hands. Armand de 
Perigord may have been killed during the battle, or 
may have been captured and survived until 1247. 




Richard de Bures 

(Died 1247) 

Richard de Bures (or des Barres) was probably the 
seventeenth Grand Master of the Knights Templar, 
elected in 1244, and succeeding Armand de Perigord, 
who was either killed or captured at the Battle of La 
Forbie. Little is known about this period in the 
Order's history and Richard is omitted from some 
lists of Grand Masters. He was succeeded by 
Guillaume de Sonnac. 




Guillaume de Sonnac 

(Died 1250) 

Guillaume de Sonnac became the eighteenth Grand 
Master of the Knights Templar. He was elected in a 
general chapter held in Pilgrim's Castle in 1247. He 
led the Order during the Seventh Crusade, under 
King Louis IX. He and the Templars rode in the 
vanguard of the crusade as it moved south from 
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captured Damietta, ahead of the main body of the 
crusade, along with Robert, Count of Artois and an 
English detachment under William Longespee. 

The advance party attacked a Muslim camp under 
Fakhr al-Din and routed the defenders. Then, over 
confident, the Count of Artois decided to pursue the 
enemy into the town of Mansourah itself without 
waiting on the rest of the Crusaders. De Sonnac and 
Longespee counselled against it, (according to the 
version of events recorded by Matthew Paris ) but 
Count Robert goaded them with accusations of 
cowardice and treachery and then charged against the 
town. De Sonnac and Longespee followed. The 
Mameluks used a variation of their standard tactic- 
feigning a retreat and then springing an ambush. 
They fell back through the narrow streets. When the 
Crusaders followed, the Muslims shut off their escape 
route then sprang on them from the side streets. The 
knights were unable to manoeuvre to defend 
themselves. Longespee and the Count of Artois and 
some three hundred other knights were killed in the 
ensuing bloodbath. De Sonnac and one other Templar 
made it out alive, though the de Sonnac had been 
wounded and lost an eye. 

By this time Louis arrived and after fierce fighting 
drove the Mameluks back into the town. Over the 
following weeks they established a fortified camp 
below Mansourah, making a rampart from captured 
Egyptian siege engines. The Mameluks launched out 
in a sortie against the Crusaders' camp, supported by 
numerous archers and catapults throwing Greek fire 
on the Crusaders' wooden bastion, which caught fire. 
Seeing that the Templars were few in number the, 
Mameluks dashed through the collapsing structure. 
And though they were repelled Guillaume de Sonnac, 
leading the remaining Templars, lost first his 
remaining eye and then his life. Guillaume was 
replaced as Grand Master by Reynald de Vichiers. 
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Reynald de Vichiers 

(Died 1256) 

Reynald de Vichiers became the nineteenth Grand 
Master in 1250 after the death of Guillaume de 
Sonnac at Mansourah in Egypt, during the Seventh 
Crusade. Previously he had been Marshal of the 
Temple, and had contributed to the preparation of the 
Crusade, arranging shipping for Louis IX's armies. 
Reynald soon proved his worth as a redoubtable 
warrior, with an independent streak. Jean de 
Joinville's chronicle recalls how on the march south 
from Damietta, King Louis IX had ordered that none 
was to break formation in the face of enemy 
harassment. Then one of the Muslims gave a Knight 
Templar in the first rank so heavy a blow with his 
battle-axe that it felled him under the hooves of 
Reynald de Vichiers's horse. The marshal cried out: 
'At them in the name of God for I cannot longer stand 
this!' He spurred his horse at the enemy, followed by 
his brethren, and, as the Templars' horses were fresh 
and the Turks' already weary, not a single enemy 
escaped. 

Reynald de Vichiers accompanied Louis IX to the 
Acre, following the defeat in Egypt. There, with 
Louis's backing, he was confirmed as the Grand 
Master. He acted as godfather to a son born to Louis 
and Marguerite of Provence, (born within Pilgrims 
Castle). Relations later deteriorated, when Louis 
started to feel that the Templars had overstepped their 
authority, negotiating independently with Damascus. 
The king decided to make an example of the Order, 
compelling Reynald de Vichiers to exile from the 
Holy Land Hugues de Jouy, the new Marshall of the 
Order, who was made a scapegoat. The king 
subsequently tried to curtail the Order's 
independence. Reynald de Vichiers also had to kneel 
before the King publicly and apologize. Reynald was 
ultimately succeeded by Thomas Berard. 
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Thomas Berard 

(d. 1273) 

Thomas Berard became the twentieth Grand Master 
of the Templars in 1256. It was he who sent word to 
Europe of the threat from the advancing Mongols, 
who had blazed their way across the Middle East. He 
reported their atrocities and predicted that unless help 
was given a horrible annihilation was inevitable. 
Berard presided at the time when the Mameluks 
under Baybars were putting great pressure on the 
Crusader States, especially the Principality of 
Antioch. While based in Acre, Berard heard of the 
fall of Antioch, and that Baghras was under siege. 
Unable to send relief, and knowing that the castle 
could not withstand the siege, Berard sent a message 
ordering the beleaguered brethren there to surrender 
and withdraw to la Roch Guillaume. It was found that 
the garrison had already surrendered. Berard did not 
have them permanently expelled, but held them to 
account, especially for failing to destroy everything 
before departing. 




Guillaume de Beaujeu 

(C.1230-1291) 

Guillaume de Beaujeu, aka William of Beaujeu, 

was the 21st Grand Master of the Knights Templar, 
from 1273 until his death during the siege of Acre in 
1291. He was the last Grand Master to preside in 
Palestine. 



During his tenure the new Mamluk Sultan, Qalawun, 
easily conquered in 1289 the County of Tripoli, 
which had ignored Beaujeu's warnings. In 1290 
Qalawun marched on Acre, the capital of the remnant 
of the Kingdom of Jerusalem, but died in November 
before launching the attack. His son Al-Ashraf 
Khalil, however, decided to continue the campaign. 
Beaujeu led the defence of the city. 
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At one point during the siege, he dropped his sword 
and walked away from the walls. His knights 
remonstrated. Beaujeu replied: "Je ne m'enfuis pas; je 
suis mort. Voici le coup." ("I'm not running away; I 
am dead. Here is the blow.") He raised his arm to 
show the mortal wound he had received. Beaujeu 
died of his wound and the city fell to the Mamluks, 
signalling the end of Crusader occupation of the Holy 
Land. 




Theobald Gaudin 

(Died c. 1293) 

Theobald Gaudin was a Knights Templar who had 
served in the Order for 30 years. He had held the 
ranks of Turkopolier and Preceptor of Acre (Grand 
Preceptor). Acre had fallen under the massive 
onslaught of al-Ashraf Khalil and his Mameluk 
forces in May 1291. 

While still serving under Guillaume de Beaujeu, 
Theobald had attempted in vain to prevent a violent 
clash between Pisan and Genoese parties in Acre. 
However he and the Grand Master had succeeded in 
preventing some captive Pisan sailors being sold into 
slavery. Gaudin was elected the twenty- second (and 
penultimate) Grand Master of the battered remnants 
of the Order of the Temple, after the deaths of de 
Beaujeu and Peter de Sevrey in the battle. Theobald 
escaped from Acre by sea, three days before the final 
fall of the Templars' fortress, sailing to Sidon with 
the Order's treasure. In the month after the fall of 
Acre, Tyre had surrendered and Sidon seemed hardly 
defensible. Gauidin withdrew to Cyprus, intending to 
return to Sidon with reinforcements. However the 
Templars seem to have been demoralised, and soon 
Sidon, Beirut and the fortresses of Tortosa and even 
Pilgrim's Castle were also abandoned. Only the 
garrison on Arwad remained, off shore from Tortosa. 
The mainland was entirely lost. Gaudin was 
succeeded on Cyprus by Jacques de Molay. 
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Jacques de Molay 

(C.1245-1314) 

Jacques de Molay (or Molai) was the twenty-third 
and last Grand Master of the Knights Templar, and is 
one of the best known on account of the 
circumstances of his death in Paris. 

De Molay was a relation of the Lords of Longwy in 
Franche-Comte. He was initiated into the Order in 
around 1266, in the Preceptory of Beune near Autun, 
according to his Chinon confession, and was received 
by Humbert de Pairaud (the father of Hugues de 
Pairaud). In 1291 he possibly fought at the siege of 
Acre, and two years later on Cyprus was elected 
Grand Master. De Molay was one of the foremost 
advocates of action to recover the Holy Land. He 
visited Rome, Paris and London, in 1294, raising 
support and gathering a new Templar force. Back in 
the Levant he sought alliances with the Mongols and 
Armenians, and strengthened the garrison on the 
island of Arwad. De Molay even purchased six war 
galleys from Venice with a view to invading Tortosa, 
and re-establishing a Christian foothold in Syria. The 
operation ended in costly failure, though, when 
Arwad itself was lost a Mameluk invasion fleet of 
sixteen galleys. 

In 1306 de Molay was summoned from Cyprus by 
Pope Clement V. He and Fulk de Villaret, his 
opposite number in the Hospitallers, were invited to 
discuss plans for a new Crusade, and also a proposal 
to amalgamate the Orders of the Temple and the 
Hospital. De Molay prepared a paper on the subject, 
conceding that there would be some advantages to the 
proposed merger, but that on the whole it was a bad 
idea because the rivalry between the two orders was 
healthy and spurred them on to greater efforts in the 
Christian cause. Fulk kept quit on the matter, but 
apparently felt the same. Meanwhile on the matter of 
a new Crusade both Grand Masters expressed the 
view that only a large scale Passagium generale 
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would succeed in re-establishing the Christian 
kingdom in the Holy Land. 

De Molay went next to the Paris Temple. On 13 
October 1307 he and his brethren were arrested there. 
This was with orders secretly issued a month before 
hand by King Philip the Fair, accusing the Templars 
of blasphemous crimes and heresy. De Molay had 
attended the funeral of the King's sister in law as a 
pallbearer only the day before the arrests however, 
and seems to have been taken by surprise when the 
raid came. De Molay was interrogated by Royal 
agents and the Inquisition, probably being held in the 
Templars' own dungeons at the Paris Temple. He was 
probably subjected to torture. On 24 October he 
confessed to some of the accusations- namely spitting 
on the Cross and denial of Christ. He would not, 
however, confess to homosexual practices. He was 
obliged to repeat his confession publicly the 
following day to the masters of the University of 
Paris, and also to urge his brethren likewise to 
confess. The Grand Master's early capitulation, 
forced as it may have been, did much to undermine 
the defence of the Order and was a propaganda coup 
for the Capetian authorities. It prejudiced the wider 
world against the Templars and lent credence to the 
astonishing accusations. It also made it impossible for 
the Pope to continue in a critical stance regarding the 
King's actions. 

With the other leading Templars that had been 
captured, (Raymbaud de Caron, Hugues de Pairaud, 
Geoffroi de Charney and Geoffroi de Gonneville), 
Jacques De Molay was moved to the castle of 
Chinon. There these Templars again gave a partial 
confession to three Cardinals sent by the Pope, who 
afterwards bestowed absolution on them. All the 
Templar dignitaries except de Caron were 
subsequently brought back to Paris to testify at the 
tribunal called the Papal Commission. 

Jacques de Molay retracted his confession at the end 
of the year. Over the following years, he wavered, 
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evidently worn down by his captivity. He offered 
little leadership to the Templars wishing to defend the 
Order, but at times seemed willing to assert the 
Order's honourable nature. He apparently remained 
imprisoned throughout 1310 when the Archbishop of 
Sens, Philip de Marigny incapacitated the Templars' 
defence at the Papal commission by taking and 
burning 54 Templars; and through 1312 when the 
Council of Vienne abolished the Order of the Temple 
and consigned it to oblivion. He and the three other 
dignitaries of the late Order were eventually brought 
out before an assembly of prelates (including 
Cardinal Arnold Novelli and Archbishop de 
Marigny), lawyers, university theologians and the 
public on 18 March 1314, and to hear their sentence 
of perpetual imprisonment. Hugues de Pairaud and 
Geoffroi de Gonneville persisted in their confessions 
and accepted their fate. Jacques De Molay, though, 
stunned his persecutors by making a lucid and 
passionate last minute defence of the Order. He was 
supported by Geoffroi de Charney. 

The rebellious Templars were passed to the prevot of 
Paris and flung back into jail. When the King learned 
what had happened, he went into a rage, and ordered 
the two Templars to be condemned as relapsed 
heretics. Before night fell they were taken to the Hie 
des Javiaux in the Seine, and burned to death. It was 
recorded that their courage and constancy impressed 
and surprised the onlookers. The next day, recorded 
the Chronicler Giovanni Villani, came friars and 
other religious persons, who gathered up the ashes of 
the Templar martyrs and carried them away to holy 
places. 
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Clandestine Grand Masters 

The clandestine Grand Masters were those that Bernard Raymond Fabre- 
Palaprat claimed succeeded Jacques de Molay and secretly preserved the 
Templar tradition. This is the list of those who allegedly led the Templars over 
the five centuries following the suppression: 

1313-1324 Jean-Marc Larmenius 

1324-1340 Thomas Theobald of Alexandria 

1340-1349 Arnaud de Braque 

1349-1357 Jean de Claremont 

1357-1381 Bertrand du Guesclin 

1381-1392 Bernard Arminiacus 

1419-1451 Jean Arminiacus 

1451-1472 Jean deCroy 

1472-1478 Bernard Imbault 

1478-1497 Robert Leononcourt 

1497-1516 Galeatius de Salazar 

1516-1544 Phillippe Chabot 

1544-1574 Gaspard de Galtiaco Tavanensis 

1574-1615 Henri de Montmorency 

1 6 1 5- 1 65 1 Charles de Valois 

1651-1681 Jacques Ruxellius de Granceio 

1681-1705 Jacques Henri Due de Duras 

1705-1724 Phillippe, Due d'Orleans (Philip II, Duke of Orleans) 

1724-1737 Louis Augustus Bourbon 

1737-1741 Louis Henri Bourbon Conde 

1741-1776 Louis -Francois Bourbon Conti 

1776-1792 Louis-Hercule Timoleon, Due de Cosse Brissac (executed during the 

French Revolution) 

1792-1804 Claude-Mathieu Radix de Chavillon 

1804-1838 Bernard Raymond Fabre-Palaprat 

The names up to Phillipe Due d'Orleans are apparently signed on the 
controversial 'Larmenius Charter'. 

There was an alternative list of Clandestine Grand Masters, promulgated fifty 
years earlier than Bernard Raymond Fabre-Palaprat's, by the Karl, Baron von 
Hund, a German Freemason. Von Hund claimed that the Order of the Temple 
had survived secretly in Scotland rather than France, and that Jacques de Molay 
had passed his authority to a Templar called Pierre d'Aumont rather than Jean- 
Marc Larmenius. He claimed to derive his knowledge from exiled Jacobites. 
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Alchemy and Hermeticism among the Templars 

Until last decay, most academic historians have been reticent to openly study 
esoteric subjects as alchemy and Hermeticism. As a result, such topics with 
regard to the history of the Templars have more often been ignored. Today, 
times seem to be changing. To be sure, certain tracts linking the Templars with 
alchemy and Hermeticism, especially those written by certain groups in 
eighteenth century (France), should be dismissed as propaganda. However, 
while proceed very cautiously, it is not scientific to merely disregard such 
subjects. Think of the Cardinals who refused to look into Galileo's telescope or 
the Protestant witch hunters who would not consider all of the evidence. Many 
Christians are known to have studied alchemy and Hermeticism, including some 
of the early Church Fathers. Due to secrecy, the Templars were not known as 
practicing alchemy. But, many churchmen did, Thomas Aquinas, Ramon Lull, 
Roger Bacon, Albertus Magnus, and Pope John XXII of Avignon, from there the 
Sovereign Order of the Elder Brethren Rose * Cross. 
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&ppenbtx - ^ummarp of lineage* 



Tctbtoau synpptique ctes Qt'&rsQ$ invsstilurQs chevafomsquos issue/ duBaron. du Geniabro.. 



,< : v 






Chevalier Pierre Pact/ Jean tjeveux .Baron du Geniibre. 
Chancelter de I'Ordre Occidental deS ( Michel. 
Regent de. ['A&chi-cqmpagnje. M/chaeilte. 




Ordre 
Occidental 

de 
St. Michel 



Chevalier 
Brume de 
Bou/'x. 



Chevalier 
Vandermeulen 



Chevalier 
Jean la/is 
Career de 

fa 
Gauiiere 



Chevalier 

Joseph 
Uytlenhove 



Ordr/e 

de Si 

Sebqstien 



Ordre de St 
Georges de 
Boargogns 



Chevalier 

Feugey 
Regent el 
Qciccesseiir 
ctu Baron du 
Geniibre 
" Archi - 

Comp'.' 
Hichaelife 



Cheva/ier 
Fterreal 
Georges 
conam. Prov 



Chevalier Caro Roger 
Camm. Ad/I. Prov. 
EgarMmeni^ £heyalior_ FAR_ + C 
CftevorfS" des_ J& f7 ?p/ierj_ cfe 
Chujores par iAfi. /e 
Ph/nce rioujr. de Lusignon. 

Comm. de I'Ordre hhlri'ac. 



Chevalier 



Campagni'e 
Chevaleresq, 
de St Mich el 



Cheva/ier 
Fernando 

cfe 
SoUZQ- 
fonlis3 



Chevalier 
Ibussaint A 



Ordre Soul. 

el Milit du 

Temple de 

Jerusalem 



Chevaliers 
du Christ 
GardienS 

de- 
7brre 
5ainfe 



Chevalier 
Crisf/'ni J- 



Chevalier 
iasseaud 



Ordre des 
Chevaliers 
de francs 



ChevalierJ. 
Marie -Jeann£ 
fia/'lre Qtner. 



Ordre. 
, Cheval. 
Chris! 



de. 
du 
Roi'. 



Cheva/ier 
Raoul Alibert 
de la Val/ee 



! Ordre J->ynostigve | 
I Chsvahresaue si 




Paul Pierre Jean NEVEU, Baron de Geniebre 



th 



Armed in the Knighthood, 4 november 1937 
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Michel Swysen, Comte d'Aijalon 



th 



Armed in the Knighthood, 13 May 1962 



O 










Armand Tous saint 



Armed in the knighthood, 18th August 1979 
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Philippe De Coster (Philippus-Laurentius) 

Armed in the knighthood, 16th September 1979 

Chevalier Grand * Croix de Merite de l'Ordre Souverain des 
Freres Ames de la Rose * Croix 

(Roux de Lusignan) le 15 mars 1975 

As such, Philippus-Laurentius has all the chivalries of the 

Poor Knights of Christ, and of O.S.F.A.R.* C, Roux de 

Lusignan (Kings of Cyprus) through Pierre Phoebus (Roger 

Caro) 



PEnltppusi - Hattrenttu* Mt Colter, p,GH)„ MM. 

<^ranb fteter 

of tfje 

^oberetgn ®vbtv of tfje Ctber pretfjren 3tee + Cros& 

0vhtv g>oiteam bessjfreress &mk 3^osfe + Croix 



See also Ebook: 

http://www.scribd.com/doc/133875619/The-Knights-Templar-Yesterday-and- 

Today 
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